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LETTER 


The DUKE of PORTLAND. 


\ 


1 
— | q 
* * 

* 


Myr Lok Dy | - 
Toes who are leaſt dil. 

poſed to admit the juſtice of an author's prejudice 
in favor of the ſubject he has choſen, will not be 
ſo bardy as to deny the importance of that on 
which I have now the honor to addreſs your Grace, 
| When its difficulties occupy the talents of the moſt. 
able, and its conſequences fill the minds of the 
moſt courageous with anxiety. It was in the 
auſpicious moment when the wiſdom of his 
Majeſty's councils had induced him to make an 
effort to extinguiſh the flames of war which have 
ſo zent and ſo — raged throughout the 
—— world, 
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world, that a writer whoſe ability is hardly 
ſurpaſſed by his zeal, endeavours to light them 
up with-fiercer fury than they have yet diſplayed 
and to feed them with ſuch fuel that no one living 
could expett to ſee the end of their — 


' progrels, 


That his arguments agaipſt negotiating for 
peace with France, maintained with all his wonted 
acuteneſs of reaſoning, and adorned with all the 
ſplendor of his unfaded imagination, may make 
a deep impfeſſion upon the Legiſlature and his 
Majeſty's Miniſters is reaſonably to be appre- 
hended ; and the objets of this letter are to pre- 
vent your Grace from being among the number 
of thoſe on whom ſuch impreſſion may be made, 
and to ſave the country from the heavy misfor- 
tunes which ſhe might ſuffer if his Majeſty were 
egunſelled and the Public perſuaded to act upon 
the qpinions of Mx, Burke, by a Miniſter whoſe 
high charoQters acknowledged, by, every party for 
Public and domeſtic virtues, would. give force ta 
his perſuaſignz and bis advice. I entertain too 

high an opinion of, your. Grace's, good, ſenſe and 
politeneſs iq ſuppoſe that you, will deem dus addreſa 
e even gequire it to be preſaced 
th much apolggy. The. greatneſs of the, danger 

in which our country. might be plagad, affords 


a ll humblel}; enfeavayr 40 avert it? 
and 


„ 
— 


(,8,) 


and the poſſibility of ſuggeſting an hint which may 
be uſeful in the -condutt of any of her important 
affairs, ſeems to me a full juſtification of him who 


publiſhes his obſervations on ſo high a national 
concern as that ien J have undertaken to 
diſcufs. | 


The ſubſtance of Mr. Burke's $ gunz is 15 
contained | in the following propoſitions ; | 


iſt. That his Majeſty's Miniſters mould not 
have recognized and negotiated with the Go- 
vernment of the French Republic, becauſe 
the true and lav ful French Nation is not now 
repreſented by that Government, nor to be found 
within the limits of geographical Franee, but in 
the foreign countties in which her lawful Fe 
ſentatives are exiles. 


ad. That his Majeſty's Miniſters ſhould note 
have recognized and ſhould not negotiate for 
peace. with the French Republic, becauſe ſhe 
is of a wicked and abominable charatter, being 
governed by infamous robbers and murderers. 


3d. That if we make peace with the French 
Republic, we ſhall not long be able to preſerve 
our religion, property, conſtitution, or laws; 
and that the whole ſyſtem of religion, laws; 
B 2 govern | 


Ni nid 
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government, uſages, morals and manners now eſtab- 
er 1 % 


* 


ral That ve ought therefore to continue [the 
war until we ſubvert the Republican Govern- 
ment of France and the whole ſyſtem on. which 
it depends; that we ſhould oppoſe to it for this 
purpoſe a force, bearing ſome analogy and reſem- 
blance to the force and ſpirit which chat ſyſtem 
exerts, and that our reſources for carrying on 
war are {ill _ nd n. 


wy mall * thoſe motions diſtinaly 00 
andy! in the order in which I have arranged 
The diſtinction made by Mr. Burke between 
the ſuppoſed moral nation of France, conſiſting 
of her exiled Prince and her expelled Nobility, 


+ Clergy, and Gentry, and that ſuppoſed unlawful 


French Nation which now exiſts within the terri- 
tories of France, and is repreſented by the preſent 
French Government may, afford one ſubject of 
diſpute on the right meaning of words, and ano 
on the condutt which the Governments of Europe 
ſhould obſerve with , reſpett to. recognizing and 
negotiating with one or other of thoſe riyal Nations, 
Which of the two ought to be called with propriety 
on true French Nen or the true body politic 
» & 4 of 
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of France, is a queſtion rather verbal than politi- 
cal, and therefore improper to be examined in a 
work profeſſing only political diſcuſſion; nor is 
it within the ſcope of ſuch a work to determine 
which of the two has the beſt claim to the 
affection of Frenchmen and to the eſteem of 
mankind. But which of the two his Majeſty ſnould 
recognize in order to negotiate with, of right 
and for the advantage of his ſubjeRts, is a queſtion 
on which Mr. Burke's opinion ſeems reſutable 


with as much certainty: as can be TEES in any 
* demonſtration. 


When nations are ſaid to recognize, correſpond 
or negotiate with one another, nothing elſe can 
be meant than that ſome perſon or perſons (almoſt 
always their Governments or certain branches of 
their Governments) are appointed to repreſent 
their reſpective nations. In no other mode can 
one nation, country, or people recognize or treat 
with another in its corporate capacity. 


For what purpoſe is it that the Governments of 
nations or countries ſhould correſpond and nego- 
tiate with each other? | Certainly for the benefit, 
either immediate or remote, of their reſpective 
ſubjects. It is this end which all the great objects 
of negotiation ſhould have, and which it is always 
profeſſed that they bave in view. For what other 


good 


i (6) | 
good purpoſe can it be required to aſcertain 
boundaries, to determine diſputed rights, or to 
* commercial intercourſe ? 


| When two Governments negotiate a treaty, they 
in fact do no more than make a law to bind the 
ſubjedis of both. With whom then as the repre- 
ſentative, and on the part of the French people 
is his Majeſty, for the benefit of his ſubjetts, to 
negotiate in order to aſcertain boundaries, to 
determine diſputed rights, to regulate commercial 
intercourſe but with the perſons who have the 
power to make laws for the French people, and 
to bind them to the obſervance of ſuch agreements, 
reftriftions and regulations, as'in confideration of 


- Others for the benefit of the people of France, the 
repreſentative of that people might agree to for 


ine benefit of the people of England? 


To annie a treaty, that is to join in an a 


of legiſlation with perſons who have no power 
to legiſlate and whoſe laws would not only be 


tiſabeyed- but deſpiſed by thoſe whom they are 


intended (if they mean any thing) to bind, would 
be abſurd and even ridiculous. To recognize 
as a national authority any perſons who have no 
power to negetzate would be a mere ceremony 
which whatever pleaſure it might afford to the 
correſponding ; parties, could be of no advantage 


ta the ſubjects of him who made the recognition. 


None 
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None therefore who do not poſſeſs power to 
legiſlate, are of competence to be recognized or 
treated with as the repreſentative of a nation. 


It is with a view to the intereſt of its ſubjeQy 
and not from eſteem, pity or affection, that a 
Government ating upon juſt principles will begin 
and conduct its negotiations. It is not certainly 
to pleaſe or to do honor to France, or to any per- 
ſons in France, or to any king or kingdom on 
earth that his Majeſty negotiates treaties; but to 
remove the inconveniences under which his faithful 
people might labour, and to ſecure to them the 
advantages which they might not enjoy, if ſuch 
negotiation were negletted. No one is ignorant 
that it would be for the benefit of the people of 
this country, to have their right to various places, 
which haye been taken from the French in the 
Indies acknowledged and aſcertained, and to have 
power to reſume commercial intercourſe accord- 
ing to fixed and known regulations with the 
people inhabiting the territories of France. But, 
how is this right to be ſatisfactorily aſcertained, 
and by whom are thoſe regulations to be enforced, 
but by thoſe whom the people inhabiting the ter- 
ritories of France obey? Let your Grace imagine 
that you were appointed Ambaſſador to what Mr. 
Burke ealls the true French Nation, and that, 
yu were introduced to Louis and a Council of 
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his exiled Nobility. Pity as well as your inſtrutions 
might-induce you to call him rightful King of 
France, and to recognize him and his unhappy 
companions as the rightful repreſentatives of the 
French nation. Vou might lament their hard lot 
and wiſh them more proſperous fortunes. But 
could you, by this embaſſy, accompliſh any thing 


towards the only objett that pould juſtify an 


Embaſſy, the advantage of your country? Could 
you ſave the property of our merchants from the 
annoyance of French privateers? Could you open 
the rich markets of France, Spain and Holland 
to their manufactures? Could you ſecure to the 
Eaſt India Company the undiſturbed poſſeſſion of 
Pondicherry, the Cape of Good Hope, Ceylon 
or Malacca? Would not the unhappy Prince con- 
ſider any propoſal to him, in his preſent circum- 
ſtances, to obtain any of theſe advantages as a 
mow cruel infult*? Might not your Grace as 

viſely 


9 Having mentioned the name of Louis, I cannot help expreſ- 
fig my ſincere wiſh that the French Directory, diſregarding bie 
denunciations of vengeance, will ceaſe to exerciſe towards that 
unfortunate Prince, the unrelenting rigor with which they have 
hitherto 'purſued him; and that 'if incapable of being moved- 
by the voice of puy, they will be too proud to let the world 
imagine that any individual can diſturb their repoſe, and tos 
magnanimous to perſecute a man without power and almoſt with-, 

out friends. I would alſo hope that whatever turn the popular 
W will be too 
aal * 


_—_— 


r 
wiſely treat with him reſpeRting our intercourſe 
with Canton or Conſtantinople, as with Paris? 
Mr. Burke may uſe the words French Nation in 
whatever ſenſe his ingenuity or his affections may 
ſuggeſt. But the French nation with which che 
Governments of Europe have any buſineſs to 
negotiate, and which his Majeſty on the part 
of his faithful people was wiſely adviſed to ac- 
knowledge, is that people which now inhabits geo- 
graphical France. Wich the members of the 
former and now exiled corporate body of France, 
his Majeſty's ſubjetts have no intercourſe or con- 
nexion that requires any other regulations than 
ſuch as may be obtained by negotiating with the 
Governments of the countries in n the unhappy 
exiles reſide. | 


But ſuppoſe that this exiled corporate body did 
poſſeſs conſiderable power; or that one quarter, 


generous, or rather too juſt, to abandon the perſons whom it 
has encouraged to wage war againſt their country; and that, 
great as the preſſure of neceſſary burdens may be, ſomething 
more will be endured to fave them from famine and death 
and the Britiſh character from infamy. We (till poſſeſs fertile 
and delightful regions on the other fide of the Atlantic. The 
French Emigrants cannot perhaps find a better lot than to be well 
ſettled in them: and although this arrangement would require 
a conſiderable diſburſement from the public, the firſt expence 
would be the final one, 


4 or 
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or one half of the French people had emigrated 
from France with which quatter or. half ſhould 
his Majeſty negotiate? The queſtion is anſwered 
by applying to the principle. A Government 
ſhould recognize in every independent pblitical 
body with which it holds correſpondence, juſt fo 
much dominion as that Body actually poſſeſſes, 
and ſhould negotiate with it ſo far as the neceſſi- 
ties or convenience of its ſuhjects may require- 
If one half of the French people had emigrated, 


fſubmitting as the actual emigrants have done to 
the Governments of the countries into which they 


fled, they would have no title, being ſubjetts, to 
be recognized as an independent nation or people: 
nor would his Majeſty, for the purpoſe of main- 
taining the relations that he might wiſh to exiſt 
between them and his ſubjetts, find it neceſſary 
to recoghize or negotiate with any other Govern- 
ments than -thoſe which theſe emigrants obeyed. 
But if ſuch emigrants, ambitious of becoming an 
independent people, had been ſtrong. enqugh to 
have given effect and indulgence to their ambition, 
then it might be prudent in his Majeſty to recog- 
nize them as a nation, and to treat with them for 
all objects connected . with the proſperity of, this 


country over which they might have any com- 


mand. Whether the ſtationary or the emigrated 
half of the people of France ſhould be called 
the true French nation, might be the ſubje& of 

much 


Gun) 


much altercation between the candidates for the 
title. But prudent ſtrangers, not fond of quar- 
relling about words, would eaſily avoid the diſ- 
pute, by giving to the rivals ſome titles of diſtinc- 
tion which would not be offenſive to the preten- 
lions of either of them, 


I again repeat it, that if a Prince recognizes 
and negotiates with nations, or rather with the 
perſons who repreſent them, for the advantage of 
his ſubjetts and not merely to gratify his private 
feelings, he mull recognize thoſe only who are 
able to make the people compoling ſuch nations 
conform to the regulations; which for the; advan- 
tage of his ſubjects he may think proper to pro- 
poſe. , | 


He ſhould conſider that he negotiates with the 
governor of a geographical diſtrict, containing ſo 
many inhabitants, no matter what the country of 
their nativity. For a Government can undertake 
to bind its ſubjecis only; and none are actually 
ſubject to it but the inhabitants of its territory. 
When therefore we make a treaty with any 
power, with France for inſtance, it is never un- 
derſtood that the treaty ſhall be obeyed by all 
Frenchmen, but; by all the ſubjetts of France. 
If, the intereſt of our commerce ſhould require, 
the intercourſe between our merchants and the 

| C2 French- 
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Frenchmen who dwell in Cadiz or New-Orleans 
to be regulated in a particular manner, his Majeſty 
would apply, not to the Government of France, 
but to the Court of Madrid to negotiate the regu- 
lations. | pifo 20 


I urge this circumſtance as an anſwer to the 
contempt with which Mr. Burke conuders geogra- 
phical arrangement in recognizing and negotiating 
with a nation. It proves as far as the eſtabliſhed 
practice of all ſtates can prove, not only that it is 
not poſlible for any perſons without the territo- 
rial poſſeſhons of their nation, to be that nation 
or its | repreſentative for the purpoſe of being 
negatiated with, but that perſons who quit the 
territories of their nation are no longer even a 
part of it for that purpoſe. They muſt be con- 
ſidered either as forming a new nation, or as 
t the population and power of an old 
one. 

| 4 204. . 11th 

To illuſtrate his opinion, Mr. Burke fappoſes a 
dreadful calamity. He ſuppoſes all the royal 
famfly ſacrilegiouſly murdered, and all the perſons 
of worth, wiſdom and reſpectability that England 
contains impriſoned, plundered, exiled or mur- 
dered by a faction of robbers. Is it, he demands, 
to this faction he is to look for his country ? 

Would 
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Would not the exiles alone be his Government 
and his ſellow- citizens? Would not their places of 
refuge be his temporary country? Would not all 
his duties and all his affettions be there and there 
only? What ſhould he think if the potentates of 
Europe, being geographers inſtead of kings, 
recognized this geometrical meaſurement as the 
honorable member of Europe called England? 


This cafe forms no exception to the ptinciple 
which I have ventured to lay down. Without 
impugning it, all of Mr. Burke's queſtions 'that | 
are not purely verbal may be ſatisfactorily an- 
fwered. | 


It is obſervable that with his uſual dexterity in 
the management of arguments and analogies, he 
preſumes that the dutics of a Britiſh citizen and 
a foreign potentate, with regard to a Britiſh go- 
vernment, may be ſtrictly and exactly the fame. 
But this cannot happen. A Government, with 
regard to the citizen, is or ought to be a juſt and 
moral powen A Government with regard to a 
foreign potentate is a phyſical power, which, 
acting within its proper range, is independent of 
him by the laws of public right, and which it is 
his duty as a potentate to regard chiefly as it 
may affect the condition of his ſubjects. In Mr. 
Burke's 


— 
—— — 
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Burke's caſe the affections and the duties“ of every 
good citizen would certainly be with the exiles 
and the reſt of his oppreſſed countrymen, and 
he ſhould make every poſſible effort to deliver 
them from tyranny and to puniſh their tyrants. 
But the good citizen and the wiſe potentate would 
have different duties to obſerve. The one is 

bound to conſider in che firſt place the rights 
and the happineſs of his commonwealth; the other 


the welfare of his kingdom. The one acts en- 


tirely for the benefit of his countrymen, the other 
chiefly for the ſafety and proſperity of his ſub- 
jects. The one ſhould neither obey nor recog- 
nize any Government, (unleſs obliged by neceſſity 
or induced by ſtrong conſiderations of prudence) 
except the rightful one; but ſhould endeavour by 
all poſſible means to ſubvert any Government 
founded on. the robbery of his countrymen and 
the violation of his country's rights; the other 
ſhould recognize any Government whatever, and 
ſhould, if poſſible, avoid going to war with any 
Government, however vile, that had the; power 
to deſtroy the happineſs of his peoples 


I ay the duties, for I cannot admit as a moral rule of 
conduct that part of our law which would juſtify us in yielding 
our obedience. and giving our ſupport to the vileſt perſon in the 
world, if he were by any means to get poſſeſſion of his Majeſty's 
throne. See 1 Hawkins, Pleas of the Crown, 36, and 


| Plackftone's Commentaries, Vol. 4th, 78. 
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I do not deny that this potentate would bave 
a right to deliver our countrymen from the 
tyranny of the robbers. God forbid I ſhould 
maintain ſuch a ſelfiſh and ungenerous dottrine, 
as that human beings; can ever be bound by 
their. duty to behold tamely the wrongs of any 
of | their fellow creatures, or that any people 
have not a full right to reſcue any other from a 
galling bondage. Our affections ſhould not be 
wholly abſorbed by our country; they ought to 
extend to the whole human race. 
But this right of one Government to interfere 
by force: on behalf of the oppreſſed, ſubjetts of 
another, can only be acknowledged vith ſevere 
reſtrictions, and muſt not be exerciſed but with 
great prudence. It would otherwiſe. occaſion 
endleſs wars and defeat its own generous pur- 
poles. The oppreſſion that may be thus lawfully 
removed muſt be obvious, flagrant and galling. 
We have no right to redreſs any grievances in a 
foreign country that are not ſeverely felt and 
| loudly complained of; for no right can exiſt that 
would allow any one nation in the world to diſturb 
at its pleaſure the peace of all the. reſt. The 
potentate who would achieve the emancipation of 
an enſlaved people ſhould be morally certain that 
he is able to perform what he wiſhes to undertake. 
If he fails in his attempt he may not only ruin 
his 


'( 746 )) 

dis own fubjeAs,' but by enraging the tyrants, he 
will certainly make the condition of their victims 
more deplorable. He ſhould alfo be well aſfured 
that the changes which he intends to introduce or 
countenance will be not only good in them- 
ſelves; hut agreeable to the objects of his gene- 
roſity. Indeed his right extends no further than 
to deliver them from their oppreſſors. He may 
recommend meaſures; but if he enforces any that 
are important, againſt the inclination of the country 
for which they are-defigned, he vitiates all his 
proceedings from the beginning. His conduct 
Mews that he was not aftuated by benevolence 
but ambition. He is to be regarded not as a de- 
liverer but as a conqueror. The tranſition from 
one of theſe charafters to the other is ſo eaſy 
and natural, and has happened ſo very often, that 
a wiſe citizen will endure much before he ſeeks 
deliverance from a foreign power. Had your 
Grace lived in England during the tyranny of 
the fanatics, I am ſure that you would not have 
called upon the Czar of Moſcovy to deliver 
you; and that if he had ſent over his armies here 
for that purpoſe, you would have oppoſed them 
almoſt- as" zealouſly as if he had declared that his 
c were conqueſt and 4rd | 


Applying theſe principles to the ſolution of Mr. 


Burke's queſtions: any Potentate of Europe would 
have 


{ a9 ) 
have a full right to reſtore to us our liberties by 
Force, if he were called upon by the voice or the 
feelings of the country. But he would: not be 
morally bound to interfere thus in our concernsy 


if it were probable-or even poſſible that his inter- 
ference might ruin his kingdom. He would owe a 
duty indeed to our enflaved countrymen, but a 
much higher duty to his own ſubjetts. 


Suppoſe the ſituation of England was what Mr, 
Burke has imagined, and that your Grace was at 
the ſame time a Miniſter, diretting the councils 
of any foreign State; of the kingdom of Portugal, 
| for inſtance, or the republic of the United States 
of America. Would you refuſe to recognize 
the Engliſh faction of robbers, if you knew that 
the refuſal would ſtimulate them to interrupt an 
advantageous intercourſe between England and 
your country; to plunder your merchants; tg 
| deſtroy your colonios or States; and perhaps t 
ſend out a navy that might lay Liſbon or Phi- 
ladelphia in aſhes? In theſe circumſtances you 
certainly ought not to refuſe. You would have 
no right to ſport with the high charge entruſted to 
your keeping, nor to bring ruin on your country 
for any claſs of perfons, however deſerving and 
unfortunate. | 
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But the queſtion” of war or peace is not im- 


plicated in this queſtion of recognition. We 
dught to'' recognize and correſpond vith the 
Government of a State which is our enemy, on 
the ſame principle of mutual advantage that would 
induce us to negotiate with that State, if it were 
our friend. Correſpondence between Govern 
ments may diminiſh the calamities of their ſubje&s 


in war almoſt as much as it can augment their 


prolperity in peace. In the proſecution of hoſti- 
lities, how detrimental would it be to the belli- 
gerent parties, if conventions, which imply re- 
cognition, and which cannot take place without 
correſpondence, were not entered into concerning 
the” obſervance of capitulations, the exchange or 
ranſom” of priſoners, the care of the wounded, 
and the ſignals of defiance and ſubmiſſion? With 
whom, on the part of the warriors oppoſed to us, 
can we negotiate theſe conventions ? With thoſe 
only who are competent to undertake for the 
condutt of thoſe warriors, that is, with the per: 
ſons whom ale warriors _ | ebe 
If, n it were even right to continue 
the war with France for the ſubverſion of her 
povernment, laws and manners, or for the reſtot 
ration of the exiled king, or for any other object, 
it would be right to acknowledge as'a Nation the 
people, however wicked or deluded, that we are 
| ſighting 
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fighting witli and to recognize as the Repreſenta- 
tive of that Nation, the Government, however 
infamous: which it obeys. Our recognition would 
not retard for one moment the attainment of our 
object, if it were attainable, and whether attain- 
able or not, the recognition, without occaſioning 
any evil, would be productive of many advantages 
to us, which without recognition we could not 
poſſeſs. It would be quite time enough to refuſe 
or withdraw our recognition of this Government 
N — deſtruſti on. 
ads 91 | 15 „eee -c bed zva 
u + Mere locally days Mr Burke, 46 Ade 
& conſtitute a body politic. Had Cade and his 
“ gang got pofſe ſſion of London, they would not 
% have been the Lord Maybr, Aldermeng3 and 
© Common Council. True; they Ul not 
have been the Lord Mayor, Aldetmen, And 
Common Council, any more than the Directory, 
the Legiſlative Councils, and the exiſting Tribu- 
nals of France are the King, the States-General, 
and the ancient Parliaments.” But yet had Cade 
maintained poſſeſſion. of London in ſpite of all 
the exertions of the Government; had he deſtroyed 
or plundered all thoſe ho attempted to expel 
him from that city, and had he obtained, either 
by force, fraud, or perſuaſion, the obedience of 
the citizens it would have been unwiſe in. the - 
citizens of York or Briſtol, whoſe affairs might 
105 D bh require 
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require them to come to the metropolis, to have 
reſuſed to call Jack. Cade, Lord Mortimer, or to 
have given him any other title which his Lordſhip 
might have thought proper to aſſume. By making 
this recognition, they would probably have been 
able to proſecute their affairs without interruption; 
and by. refuſing it, they would not only have 
bl deprived: themſelves of many commercial advan- 
5 tages, but would have ſubjetted themſelves to 


1 the-depredativns/of bis Lordſhip's gangy although" 
14 their refuſal to atknowledge' his title could not 
8 i 1 have had the ſmalleſt tendency to mitigate the evil 
1 n ena ane A 
10 \ThoiachnowledgminaBy Henry VI: of \ Cade's 


titles to: govern London would not have been in 
the leaſt ſimilar to the late acknowledgment of 
the French Republic by his Majeſty; Cade was 
em ſubjett, and London of the lawful 


'"R fe ® Second part of Henry vl. Scene VI. 
Tt: | _" | _ * LTJ Rn 
1 (is it ape Be a Mere 
4. than Lord Mortimer, 
1 ge e 91 Ane alter en- 
14 Soros. Jack Cade: Jack Cade! 
Nh} Cavs. Knock him down there, [They kill big.] 
1i] Surrn,” If this low be wile,” Wer never "call You Jack” 
i ung re W ec 
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dominions of Henry. The French Govertiriſent 
is certainly not the law ful ſubjett of ours,” nor of 


any other Governmem, nor is France among the 
lawful dominions of his Majeſty: Had Henry 
VI. acknowledged Cade's title, he would by that 
deknowedgment have releaſed”  Cade's allegi- 
ance, and have given up to him an important p part 

of his own” dotnini6ns. His Majeſty has not by 
the act of acknowledging the French Government 
releaſed to the perſons' compoſing it, any debt of 
allegiance, nor recognized in them any right 10 
aliy title or territory to which his Majeſty had any 
lawful claim. 


The ſecond Bopshdeb deducible from Mr. 


Burke's letters, is, „ That his Majeſty's Miniſters 
not have recognized, and ſhould not nego- 
tiate for peace with the French Republic, be- 


cauſe ſhe is of a wicked and abominable character, 


beinz governed by infamous robbers and mur- 


derer. 


520 


Adlnitüng for the argument that ſhe is of this 
charakter, and is ſo governed, the inference of 
Mr. Burke will not follow: becauſe bis Majeſty, 
actording to the prattice of his illuſtrious prede- 


ceſſors, and of moſt of the Potentates in Europe, 
has'long recognized the Government of what Mr. 


Burke calls the Republic of Algiers,” a Govern- 


ment 


” b 4 a 4 
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ies and abominable a character as 
can well exiſt, and compoſed of as inſamous 


materials as can enter eee er | 
public Pi ere ai 10 | P 
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But Mr. Burke maintains that 1 
argument drawn from Algiers is. not concluſive. 
for although be is willing io admit chat this Algerine 
State has 0 Conſtitution ſimilar to what he calls the 
peel t tumultugus military tyranny, of Fance, and 
no Al lgerine community. reſembles the coms. 
LA, of by range, yet he ſcars great. danger from 
the recognition of che French Republic andi little 
or none from the recognition of Algiers. Algiers, 
he obleryes, i not n ;PEAT,: u, not powerful, not 
inleQious; and as, it is an old creation we have 
good data Bt "calculate the. whole of mie 
to de apprelu heuded from it Its, bir be ddt 216) 
To Lge n not a Government af; 
an abominable charaQter, and compoſed of infamous 
men ſhould be recognized and negotiated with, we 
mult be guided by conſiderations either of national 
r ornational intereſt; We can only juſtify our 
refuſal to recognize any State by a conviction that, 
the meaſure is eicher ae or imprudent. 
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11 the 3 — 5 10 the "recognition of - 


the F rench Republic, i is upon the point of. honor, 
che 
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the precedent of Algiers, "notwithſtanding what has 
been objetted by Mr. Burke, is of ſufficient au- 
thority to juſtify his Majeſty's adviſers; for conſi- 
derations of danger can not be applicd to deter- 
mine a point of honor, They belong ſolely to 
queſtions of prudence and caution, Ifit be a ſtain 
upon oyr national honor, that we recognize and 
negotiate with Governments of infamous "charather 
and compoſed of infamous men, the ſtain is, the 
fame whatever power thoſe Governments may 
poſſeſs, and in whatever part of the world they 
may be ſituated. It can certainly be no extenu- 
ation of the diſhonor that may be incurred by a 
nation in recognizing and correſponding with in- 
famy, that it reſides at ſome hundred miles diſtance, 
or that it has preſerved for any length of time the 
conſiſtency of its abominable character. His Ma- 
jeſty's Miniſters therefore in acknowledging the 
French Republic, however abominable its cha- 
ratter, and however infamous the perfons by 
whom it is governed, have not diſhonored the 
Britiſh character unleſs our anceſtors have diſ- 
honored it by acknowledging the Government 
of Algiers. But ſurely no Engliſhmen can be 
offended that the honor of his country is not now 
maintained with greater punQtiliouſneſs than was 
ever obſerved by his renowned and dreaded an- 
eeltors, 


Conſidering 
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Conſidering che recognition of the Algerine 
Goyernment only as a meaſure of prudence, che 
argument drawn from its analogy is. irrefragable, 
as applied to the recognition of the Government 
of France. 

The dangers that Mr. Burke would apprebend 
if Algiers were in our neighbourhood, .could not 
{ibly ariſe from recognizing that State, but from 


the intercourſe that might exiſt between its ſubjetts 


and his Majeſty's. But the act of recognizing a 
Government does not imply permiſſion of unre- 
ſtrained intercourſe. Were Algiers our neigh- 
bour, it might be the purpoſe of a negotiation to 
limit or reſtrain the intercourſe between the two 
countries, if both of them apprehended | that with. 
out limitation or reſtriction it would be dangerous: 
If only one of them entertained this appre- 
henſion, negotiation would be unneceſſary, becauſe 
the Legiſlature of that one, as long as it maintained 
its independence, might adopt meaſures as ſtrong 
and efficacious as any circumſtances could require. 
Moſt if not all of the Governments of Europe 
do now actually regulate or reſtrain, as ſeems beſt 
to them, the intercourſe between their ſubjeQs 
ad the ſubjekts of other States, of thoſe even with 
which they are in the ſtritteſt amity. The French 
Republic will ſurely never attempt to didtate to us 
meaſures of internal police; to tel} us that we muſt 
admit amongſt us ſuch and as many of ber citizens as 
| may 


J 
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thidk proper to viſit or reſide in our Iſland, or 
+ the does no miniſter of the Majeſty of Great 
Britain will ever comply with her infolence. 


It is not the recognition but the refuſal to make 
recognition of a State that can be attended with 
danger. Why is it prudent for Miniſters to recog- 
nite and negotiate with the Government of Algiers? 
Becauſe they obtain from it a forbearance of piracy. 
But if for this reaſon it is prudent to recognize and 
negotiate with the robbers of Algiers, who can 
proſecute their depredations on our property, with 
but a few and thoſe miſerably armed veſſels, and 


who with their whole force could not expect te 


conquer and keep poſſeſſion of the weakeſt of our 
colonies; would it not be imprudent, nay even 
dovnright madneſs to refuſe to recognize and ne- 


gotiate wich the robbers of France, (if indeed the 
French Government be a Government of robbers) 


who can proſecute their depredations on our property 
with fifty ſhips of the line, and fix times that num- 


ber of ſtout frigates and privateers of their own, 
and with fifty other ſhips of the line, and three or 


four times that number of frigates and privateers 
which they have either forced or perſuaded their 


friends to arm againſt us; who would probably cap- 


ture a thouſand of our merchantmen, in the ſame 
time that the Algerine robbers could take a ſcore; 


who with much ſhort of their whole force, could 
conquer or deſtroy our moſt flouriſhing Colonies, 


E and 
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and who in che arrogance and audacity of their pre- 
ſumptuous imaginations, have even dared to medi- 
tate the conqueſt of the Empire itſelf? Would it be 
prudent to avoid a waſp and encounter a tyger? 

to ſoothe the anger of a miſchievous dwarf, and 
rouſe the rage of a ferocious ti 08 


Since then "0% a n of prudence, and 
according to the practice of the beſt times of 
. Engliſh dignity, not an act of diſhonor, to recognize 
and negotiate with the Government of Algiers, 
it is much more ſtrongly a meaſure of prudence, 
and in the ſame degree conſiſtent with national 
honor to recognize and negotiate with the Govern- 

ment of the French Republic, admitting that it 
conſiſts of ſuch infamous robbers and murderers 
as compoſe the Government of Algiers. The pre- 
cedent quoted from the Algerine reports is there- 
fore, (with admiſſions moſt ſevere and unfavour- 
able on the part of the caſe to which it is applied) 
of full and deciſive authority. On this ground 
therefore let the rule obtained to ſhew cauſe why 
his Majeſty ſhould not recognize and negotiate 
vith the French Republic be made abſolute. 


Viewing the preſent and the former ſtate of the 
powers of Europe, do we find that any one of 
them has loſt by recognizing or gained by refu- 
ſing to recognize the Government of the French 
Republic? Not the late Sovereign of Ruſſia, cer- 

| | tainly, 
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tainly, for ſhe might have poſſeſſed herſelf of Po- 
land with the ſame facility, and perhaps with better 
grace and more conſiſtency of character, had fhe 
maintained the moſt friendly correſpondence with 
the robber and exterminator Roberſpierre. Has 
Denmark, or free America, or Pruflia or Hanover 
loſt any thing by recognizing the French Re- 
public? Has the late King of Sardinia, or the Duke 
of Wertemburgh, or any other Potentate of 
Europe, gained any thing by refuſing to recognize 
and negotiate with that Republic? 


The wiſh of Mr. Burke that the Governments 
of Europe ſhould not acknowledge the preſent 
Government of France, and that they ſhould 
continue the war until that Government 1s de- 
ſtroyed, proceeds, 1 am fully perſuaded, from as 
pure and noble motives as can attuate the human 
heart, He has been led to think that that Govern- 
ment is guilty of every crime, turpitude, and 
oppreſſion towards its ſubjetts, whoſe deliverance 
from what he calls the vileſt and ſevereſt tyranny 
that ever ſcourged the earth, as well as the puniſh- 
ment of their tyrants, is among the great ends 
which he purpoſes to accompliſh by continuing 
the war. Without entering for the preſent into 
the queſtion of our ability to puniſh the ſuppoſed 
oppreſſors of France, it muſt be confeſſed that 
Mr, Burke, informed as he has been, entertains 

E 2 generous 
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generous purpoſes. What purpoſe more virtuous 
and noble than to deliver the oppreſſed? But we 
have good reaſon to know that with regard to the 
affairs of France, this gentleman has been egre- 
giouſly deceived, From many and importam 
events of univerſal notoriety, it mult. appear as 
ridiculous as impolitic to continue the, war any 
longer in order to puniſh the Government of 
France for oppreſſing her people. The people of 


France have not only not folicked us to deliver 


them from any oppreſſion, or to puniſh. theig 
ſuppoſed oppreſſors, but they have themſelyes 
puniſhed-moRt ſeverely all who have attempted” to 
do either. Suppoſing then that the wickedneſs 
and the tyranny of the preſent; rulers of France 
are as odious and oppreſſive as Mr. Burke's infor; 
mation induces him to believe, the people of 
France highly | deſerve whatever | they may 
ſuffer, for having treated with ſuch rudeneſs and 
ingratitude all the armies which the allies bavg 
ever {ent for their deliverance. | Let us therefore 
abandon this ungrateful people to the mercy of 
their Government; let us no longer puniſh our- 
ſelves, nor even ſubje& ourſelves to the {lighteſt 
inconvenience to emancipate the one or puniſh the 
other, and let no oppreſſion that may be exerciſed 
upon perſons who are ſo willing to endure oppreſ- 
hon, retard for one moment the 18. eſtabliſhment of 


tranquillity 1 in England. 
Your 
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- Yaur Grace will undoubtedly have obſerved 
that in pro v ing, if I have indeed proved, the pro- 
priety of recognizing and negotiating with the moſt 
wicked and infamous Governments, I have per- 
formed much more than my cale required. De- 
firous of completely refuting Mr. Burke's argu- 
ments againſt recognizing the Republic of France, 
I have hitherto admitted the principal facts on 
which he founds them. But 1 bave admitted a 
great deal too much, The preſent Government 
of France is far from being of the infamous 
charafter which Mr. Burke deſcribes. 

To haye negotiated with ſuch infernal monſters 
as Hebert, Marat, Chaumette and Robeſpierre, 
might, poſſibly, have been unſafe and diſhonour- 
able to his Majeſty. It might at leaſt be con- 
tended that miniſters were in fome degree excuſable, 
in being unable to make ſuch a ſacrifice of their 
feelings to. their duty, as ſuch recognition and 
negotiation would have required. But, this ad- 
mitted, it would nevertheleſs have been unwiſe 
and even diſhonourable to have refuſed to negotiate 
with the members of the Directory; unwiſe for 
various reaſons beſides thoſe which I have already 
given; and diſhonourable becauſe it would be 
falſe and unjuſt to claſs theſe men, inſolent and 
preſumptuous as they are, with the vile and 
execrable rulſians, whoſe ſanguinary domination ſo 

long 
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long aMifted France. Some indeed of her pre- 
ſent rulers were of the number of thoſe ruffians; 
but they have in ſome meaſure expiated their 
guilt by reforming their conduct. Tallien, for 
inſtance, was foremoſt among thoſe who hurled 
Roberſpierre from his „ Throne of Terror,” and 
eſtabliſhed what in compariſon with his rule, is 
the reign of humanity and mercy. But whatever 
number of the old may have place in the com- 
poſition of the new Government, there is certainly a 
very great difference between its ſpirit and 
character and the ſpirit and character of its pre- 
deceſſor. Do we now hear of any thing to remind 
us of thoſe maſſacres which *“ cannot be remem- 
bered without horror,” except the puniſhment of the 
perpetrators? Do the preſent rulers of Francemain- 
tain themſelves by proſcriptions, exiles, and confiſca- 
tions without number? Do they now carry fire and 
fword through La Vendcee? Have they not faith- 
fully obſerved the conditions of their agreements 
with the brave inhabitants of that deſolated terrt- 
tory? Are they not entitled to a portion of our 
regards for reſtoring liberty to fuch of our coun- 
trymen as the perfidious and puſillanimous tyrant, 
without right or expediency, had conſigned to his 
dungeons; for mitigating the captivity of thoſe 
whoſe impriſonment was unavoidable from the 
fortune and the laws of war, and for delivering 


from death the myriads of their own nation, whofſc 
blood 
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blood was ſoon. to have diminiſhed the fours or 
gratified the vengeance of their epprelions? 


In almoſt every reſpett the. ruling 1 of 
the New Government are diametrically oppoſite to 
the Jacobin* Faction. They encourage with a 
zeal that the worſt of their. enemies muſt eſteem 


I uſe the word Jacobin, and perhaps correctly, in the ſenſe 
in which it is now and has been for upwards of two years 
underſtood in the place where the term originated. To avoid a 
diſguſting and hideous enumeration of crimes and abſurdities, 
I define jacobiniſm to be the ſyſtem of politics adopted by the 
Jacobin Club of Paris from the year 1793 to the time of its 
deſtruction, and ated upon in various places by Le Bon, 
Freron, Collot d'Herbois, Carrier, Marat and Robeſpierre. 
By jacobiniſm I mean that ſyſtem © which drenched France with 
blood, and inundated it with tears; proſeribed probity, virtue 
and philoſophy; | annihilated commerce, arts and ſciences; 
honoured vandaliſm and robbery ; corrupted moral principle; 
delegated the power of life and death to the moſt ferocious of 
men; erected 50,000 baſtiles, and filled them with pretended 
conſpirators; maſſacred age on its bed of pain; murdered 
infancy in the mother's womb; violated chaſtity in the moment 
of death; fatted the monſters of the ocean with human fleſh ; 
changed the Rhone and the Loire to rivers of blood, Vancluſe 
to a fountain of tears, Nantes to à ſepulchre, Paris, Arras, 
Bourdeaux, Straſbourg to flaughter-houſes, and France to one 
vaſt theatre of horror, pillage, and murder,” When, therefore, 
I ſpeak of jacobiniſm, I cannot allude to any thing Engliſh. 
There is nothing in England like it. Inſtead of 80,000 
Jacobins I do not believe the country contains one. 


laudable, 


* 

Haudable, the improvement of the arts and ſciences; 
not thoſe only which adminifter to the art of war, 
but all which can ſupply inſtruction or afford delight 
10 men. Their projeQed eſtabliſhments for the 

education of youth merit the attention and imita- 

tion of every Government in the world. Their 
manners, {tif more than their morals, are remote 
from jacobin uſage. They have laid aſide that 
barbarous groſſneſs of language which was once 
eſteemed an eſſential part of the accompliſhmen 
of a republican, but which no prince would 
be pleaſed to have addreſſed to his Ambaſſador. 

The ſqualid and ſordid apparel that was once 

diſplayed with ſuch ludicrous and groteſque 
vanity is no longer in the mode of Paris. The 

.miniſters and ſenators of the French Republic 
have long thought that there is no neceſſary con- 

nexion, and indeed nothing congenial, between 
dirt and patriotiſm; between rags and liberty. 

Were your Grace now to viſit Paris in a diplo- 

matic capacity, the benevolence of your mind 

would not be afflicted with the relation of any 
dut former atrocities; you would not ' fee one 
perſon brought to the guillotine (or as the extermi- 
—nators facetiouſly expreſſed it, & peeeping through 


the little national window”) for the promulgation 


of opinions; you would be led into apartments as 
ſplendid as any in Burlington-houſe; you would 

be introduced to a n wearing as handſome 
robes 
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robes as your own, who would ſpeak to you 
politely and call you by your title, without, once 
aſſuring you that your. illuſtrious maſter was a 
crowned. robber; that your countrymen. Were, a 
pack of {ſtupid and execrable ſlaves, or that things 
would never go on well in England until your 
Grace and all the reſt of our nobility were ſtrangled 
with the bowels: of all our prieſts“, and the 
management of our affairs confided to ſame worthy 
gentlemen, | of ; Wapping, or St. Giles's, whom they 
in their goodneſs would recommend us to elett. 
No ſuch, inſulting language would be addreſſed to 
your Grace. Whatever might be the lofty and 
unreaſonable demands of the Direory;they. would 
not be made in the ſtyle of the Pere Ducheſne, 
You would be treated as a gentleman aud .reſpeted 
as the repreſentative of a ſovereign, power. You 
would find among the members of the French 
Government, ſome men of ſplendid talents and 
extenſive reputation, whoſe acquaintance, it would 
not diſgrace. your Lordſhip or any, w it 
in Europe to cultivate. 5 


From this reception of your Grace as ambaſ- 
fador to the French Republic, could any diſhonour 


9 Ie 0 a ſaying of one of the Jacobins (I believe of 
Anacharſis Cloots, firnamed the orator of the human race) that 
no good would be done in the world until the laft of kings was 
Snghy yh the boynl of the laſt of prieſts, | 
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attach to- your Grace or your countty? Have 
miniſters metited the bitter cenſures of Mr. Burke 
for adviſing his Majeſty to recognize that tepublicꝰ 
In ts preſent circumſtances would not they have 
been inexcufable in wa refuſed to'recog- 
die it y au baslun A ni low OY 1309 
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Some are paige that his Majetys Mibiflry 
would have ated unser and ignominſoully, if 
they had made any treaty with the French nation 
25 it s fudjekt to the dominion of the jacobin 

ub. ker ho maintain this opinion frequently 
—— thus: «6 The Jacobin Government ol France 


vas" compoſet'of men who were not likely, (any 


ſet of them) according to fair probabilities, to 


| enjoy their power or even their lives for hx weeks; 


who, if guillotined, would moſt probably have 


been fucteeded by others that would att upon a 
new political tem, regardleſs of the engagements 


of their predeceſſors or the faith of their nation; 


and who; if cominued, and extraordinary aQts of 


wickedneſs had prolonged their tyranny, were 
fuch fickle and perfidious barbarians that no good 
conjetiure could have been made of their own 
future political meaſures, and no fair hope enter- 
tained. that they would remain faithful to their 
own engagements any longer than it ſuited their 
convemence or caprice: To have made peace 
with France, in theſe circumſtances, would have 
TY | been 


(386 
been infanityz., We could not have expettcd. that 
the greedyjtrufhans., by. whom the was governed, 
would have been able, to reũſt long the temptation 
of the nich hooty which our extenſive, commerce 
would have continually offered to their view, and 
frequently placed within their graſp; or even that 
they would have delayed the renewal of hoſtilities 
beyond ihe firſt opportunity of capturing one of 
our commercial fleets, Peace in theſe circum- 
ſtances might have been much more detrimental 
to us than war. The war eſtabliſhment muſt have 
been kept up, unleſs we had been willing to have 
truſted the ſafety of our wealthy. empire to the 
mercy and good faith of the molt mercileſs and 
perfidious, or to the imbecility of the molt 
powerful banditti that ever oppreſſed or afllicted 
mankind, Our expence would therefore have 
been nearly as great during a Jacobin peace as in 
war, without yielding to us any return in conqueſts 
or booty, and our loſs by captures might have 
been much greater in conſequence of. having 
made peace than if the war had been continued, 
The confidence which is always inſpired by a treaty 
of peace, would have made our merchants venture 
their property upon the ocean without the protec- 
tion which they would have required in war; and 
through this confidence the Jacobin pirates might 
mave made richer captures, after a ſhort interval 


of peace, than they could have made in a year, 
F 2 had 
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had there been no interruption of war, To have 
concluded a peace with theſe vile banditti, without 
humbling or puniſhing them, would have been as 
ignominjous as unwiſe: for they conſtahtly Taviſhed 
upon his Majeſty (the repreſentative to foreign 
nations of the dignity of our own) the fouleſt and 
groſſeſt reptbaches: and if his Majeſty, inſtead of 
being an ornament to the moſt ſplendid throne in 
the world, had been the vileſt of men, he was ſtill 
the King whom the Engliſh people ſupported and 
obeyed, and they would have been baſe and puſil- 
lanimous if they had ſuffered him to be inſulted with 
impunity, ſince their own dignity and conſequence, 
in the eyes of foreign States, were centered in his 
rſon. To repreſs this conſederacy was the 
intereſt of the majority of every country. That 
confederacy openly avowed their deſign, not 
merely to change forms of Government, but to 
aſſiſt the deſperate and wicked few of every 
country in plundering and enflaving all the reſt. 
It was peculiarly our - intereſt to repreſs Ja- 
cobiniſm, and if poſſible annihilate its ſpirit, if 
we felt any affetlion for the portion of demo- 
eracy which we enjoyed. True Jacobin principles 
which might poſſibly have gained a footing in this 
iſland if we had made peace with France whilſt 
they were triumphant, are moſt averſe to demo- 
cratic principles. The Jacobin Government was 
0 confederation of Oligarchies. Its powers were 
chiefly 


n 

chiefly exerciſed by the Jacobin Club, the great 
oligarchy of the city of Paris, ſupported by the 
deſperate energy of the clubs or oligarchies that 
were eſtabliſhed in every part of France. Free 
elettion was unknown. The trial by jury, the 
liberty of ſpeech and of the preſs, privileges 
watched with ſuch jealouſy by the democracy of 
England, were annihilated. Talents, virtues and 
reputation, which are idolized in almoſt every 
democracy, were capital crimes during the Ja- 
cobin uſurpation. None of the charateriſtics 
of democracy were to be found in this Govern- 
ment. It abhorred and dreaded real democrats 
above all others. Every claſs of perſons in this 
country, and above all the republicans, the advo- 
cates for popular ſovereignty, were intereſted 
in deſtroying the power and influence of the 
Jacobin Government. That the continuance of 
the war occaſioned events which accelerated its 
fall, and rendered more complete the deſtruc- 
tion of its principles, no one can ſeriouſly doubt. 
If peace would have ſuffered it to continue 
for any. conſiderable length of time, and peace 
might have had this effect ſince it would not have 
permitted the atrocious atts by which the Jacobins 
ruined themſelves, then France and England, and 
every country in Europe, but France more than 
all, ſhould rejoice that hoſtilities were not inter- 
rupted.— But we were at peace with Algiers, whoſe 

Govern- 
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Government was as abominable and infamous as 
the Jacobin Government of France; admitted. 
But the governors of Algiers had not arrived at 
Jacobin infolence. They had not publiſhed 
through the world that his Majeſty was a crowned 
robber or à royal butcher, They were not poſ- 
felled of ſufficient impudence to reproach others 
with their own crimes.  , Robbers they were, 
indeed, and miniſters acknowledged them as a 
lawful Government. But although theſe miniſters 
were willing to ſpeak civilly to the miſchievous 
dwarf, whoſe puniſhment would have coſt the 
country much trouble without affording any 
great advantage or renown, they diſdained to 
flatter the inſulting giant, from whom if more 
danger were to be apprehend, more glory was to 
be won.” 


With whatever force ſuch arguments as theſe 
might have been urged againſt treating for peace 
with France during the deſpotiſm of the Jacobin 
oligarchy, not one of them will bear application 
to France in her preſent circumſtances. The 
actual Government of France has given, during 
upwards of two years paſt, as good proof of its 
ſtability and permanency as ought to be required 
of any Government in any times, particularly in 
ſuch times of change and uncertainty as theſe. 


That Government adheres ſteadily to one ſyſtem; 
and 
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and has aſſumed a reſpectable, although a haughty 
charakter. It utters no groſs and vulgar invectives 
againſt the perfons of any kings, or againſt any 
forms of government; it has abandoned the deſtrue- 
tive defign of impoſing its own political principles 
upon alt other nations, and is as inveterately the 
enemy of Jacobin ry as any Government 
in Europe. { | 160 ; 


 Akthough the negotiations for peace are foi 
tunately broken off, our formal recognition of the 
Freneh Republic will be attended with confiderable 
advantages to us. Our conduct has proved to the 
people of France that we have no intention of 
meddling in their internal affairs; no defign of 
preſeribing to them any mode of religion, or any 
form of Government. We have hot merely 
acknowledged the actual Government of France, 
as we might have done although we at the fame 
time meditated or prepared for its deſtruQtion ; 
We have recognized, moſt fully and formally, 
the ſyſtem on which it is founded. We have by 
this meaſure declared our acquieſcence in the 
French Revolution. We have diſclaimed that 
our purpoſe in continuing the war is the reſtoration 
of the French monarchy. We have informed the 
people of France that as far as we are concerned 
their political ſyſtem is ſafe. They may certainly 
relt aſſured that his Majeſty will never be guilty 
of 


60 


of the inconſiſtency and duplicity of retracting 
what he has once publicly ſaid, and of acting in 
violation of what he has done, ſolemnly and in 
the preſence of he whole world. The French 
Republic being thus ſecurely eſtabliſhed, the tre- 
mendous enthuſiaſm. of the French people, which 
aroſe out of the attempts to prevent them from 
eſtabliſhing a Republican Government, vill be 
damped if not deſtroyed. It cannot long exiſt in 
its full vigor after the cauſes to which it owed its 
origin have ceaſed to operate. This main ſpring 
of the martial proſperity and glory of the French 
Republic, derived all its ſtrength from the mag- 
nitude of the dangers that threatened her exiſtence, 
and cannot retain its priſtine force after the formal 
recognition of her authority by all her enemies. 
The zeal of her people muſt be conſiderably 
abated when they are no longer menaced with a 
form of Government which they deteſt, and when 
this recognition muſt make them feel ſecure of the 
eſtabliſhment of the ſyſtem of Government which 
they have ſpilled ſo much of their blood to main- 
tain. The enemy can now continue the war for 
no other objects than extenſion of territory, and 
of commerce; objects that a whole people can 
never be made to purſue with the ſame enthuſiaſm 
which they would diſplay in defence of their 
national independence, or of a favorite political 


ſyſtem. His Majeſty's wiſdom in acknowledging 
the 


ſ 
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the French Republic may⸗ not only abate her 
enthufialin, but rouſe and animate the whole 
Engliſh nation.” The ſame | uſes that occafioned 
in France thoſe mighty e. er »ns that have no 
parallel in the hiſtory of the world, would operate 
I truſt in Great Britain with equal. pover. IF it 
ſhoul@ever appear tat our enemies proſecute the 
war for the purpoſe” of deſtroying our ſoy ſereign 
independence, or of ſubverting any religious or 
political eſtabliſhment that we Wifh to maintain, or 
impofulg üpon us ay fyſtems or cltabliſhments 
that WEabomiate, 1 truſt there would ſpring up 
amongſt us u national enthuſiaſm of ſuch fetvor 
and energy, as to Juftify the expettation that our 
exertions would even furpafs the hitherto uner- 
amplet exertions of the enemy. * 
Webs gh 10 2 basgt ob OJ 

If iminifters followed the advice of * Bitte: 
in never acknowledging the French Republic, we 
could never proſecute the war againſt her with 
enthuhäſm, nor would her zeal againſt us ever be 
diminimed. The ſpitit of che people of England 
would be deadened by the opinion, which it would 
be impoſſible'to prevent them from entertaining, 
that their blood and treaſure were waſted to gratify 
the obſtinate pride of their Government, and the 
ſpirit of the people of France would be buoyed 
up to its higheſt pitch by the conſideration which 
Ty G their 
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their rulers would continually preſs, that our 
reſuſal to acknowledge their Government Was 
evidence of a projet for its deſtruQtion, 


The . in which we ' have recognized te 
F rench Republic appears to Mr, Burke imprudent, 
and not Juſtified by any example“. J doubt 
ſays he «, upon mere temporary, conſiderations of 
& prudence whether it (the formal recognition of 
« thay, State) was perſeAly, adviſable. It is not 
« within the rules of dexterous condutt to, make 
« an acknowledgment of a conteſted} title, in your 
« enemy, heſore you, arg morally certain that 
_ « your, recognition will ſegure his friendſhip. 
« Otherils, it is a meaſure, worle; than, thrown. 

« away. It adds infinitely to the ſtrength and 
« conſequently to the demands of ' the adverſe 

Ne He, has. ae 4 Nam ge. ppint 
: n R 

In the unconditional recogpition of the French 
Republic, jwiniſlers were perſeflly authoriſed, by, 
the example of the American war. The United, 
States; of America were recognized. in; the firſt 
inſtance, and without, ſtipulation, condition or 
cane by a miniſter way Mr. Burke en 


”. Page 36, wy 155 +. wid. 


ſup» 


1 | 
ſupported *. But the unconditional acknowledg- 
ment of the French Republic is certainly a 
meaſure of much, clearer propriety, In recog. 
nizing our late colonies as Sovereign States, his 

Majeſty relinquiſhed an undoubted claim of his 
| own, and attributed to them a title to ſovereign 
power, which, according to the eſtabliſhed law of 
nations, this recognition was abſolutely neceſſary 
to render complete. Previous to it, the formal 


* The following paſſage is extracted from 33 
Burke's, as it appears in Nebrett's Report of one of the Debates 


of the Houſe of Commons on our acknowledgment of the United 
States of Amexica. 


« There were three opinions in this country on the great and 
« important queſtion of American independence; they might 
e each of them appear reaſonable and upright; he would not 
c pretend to decide upon either of them. The firſt of the three 
ce was that independence to America under any conſiderations or 
« eonditions was a real misfortune to this nation. This idea 
« might prevail with ſome men of every deſcription in that 
« houſe; and he was ſorry that it conſiſted of thoſe of all 
« deſcriptions. He ſhould not pretend to refute it. The next 
was that independence ought not to be granted to America 
«« without an equivalent of ſome nature or other as the price of 
e peace, or for ſomething beneficial to this country, The laft 
*© was that it ſhould be given up without any conſideration of any 
« ſort, that the recognition of it by this country ſhould be free 
and unlimited. Amongft the laſt claſs was himſelf, and his 
« friend. 

Vide Debrett's Parl. Reg. Vol. IX, page 79, 80. 
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acknowledgment of the American States by any 


other power would have amounted to a declaration 
of hoſtilities againſt his Majeſty. In recognizing 
the French Republic his Majeſty has relinquiſhed 
no claim of his On, nor bas he attributed to that 
State any "title, rank or authority which would 
not have been complete and acknowledged by 
other powers without his recognition. How has 
it added to the ſtrength or the demands of the 
enemy? It has indeed given him an aſſurance 
that we do not war againſt his independence; but 
it has given nothing more. It has added, not to 
his, but to our ſtrength. It will place us in any 
future negotiation on higher, becauſe on juſter 
grounds. We had no more right to demand from 
the enemy an equivalent for our recognition of 
his ſyſtem of Government than he had to demand 
of the abſolute Princes, our allies, a compenſation 
for recognizing their ſovereign rights when he 
repcaled his decrees of fraternity. Are we ſure 


that the Directory would not have ſmiled in 


derifion if chey had been ſeriouſly aſked by our 
ambaſſador how much they were willing to give his 
Majeſty as an equivalent for recognizing the 
French Republic ? As an equivalent, they might 
have faid, for acknowledging the exiſtence of a 
State that had made Almoſt all her enemies tremble 
for their own. ' - 


Between 
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Between independent nations, the only, ſort of 
equizalentithas, can be reaſonably expected ſor the 
acknowledgment of one title is, the. acknowledg- 
ment of ſome other. If two States, quarrel, and 
if each refuſes to recognize the title -which. the 
other has aſſumed, it would not be conſiſtent with 
the dignity of either of them to yield the point of 
title to the adverſary, without being firſt aſſured of 
receiving from him a ſimilar, conceſſion. If the 
Government of France had refuſed to acknowledge 
his Majeſty. as King of Great Britain, miniſters 
would have been blameable in recognizing: their 
anthority without demanding. as an equivalent the 
formal acknowledgment of his Majeſty's title. But 
as they have never denied it, there was nothing 
that we could have juſtly demanded from them 
in return for the recognition which his Majeſty has 


The next of the propoſitions in which 1 have 
endeavoured to include the ſubſtance of Mr. 
Burke's letters is, © that if we make peace with the 
preſent Government of France, this country, will 
not long be able to preſerve her religion, property, 
conſtitution or laws, and that the whole ſyſtem of 
religion, laws, government, uſages, morals and 


manners now eſtabliſhed in Europe will be de- 
ſtroyed,” 


It 


n Iris extraordinary that the apprehenſions which 
were-at one time entertained from the revolu- 
_ tiondry principle, ſhould Rilt remain in any man's 
mind undiminiſned,  fince they have not been 
pulſtified by à fingle event; Not one revolution 
has been effected in the world ſince the revolution 
in France; by the mere forte or fafcination of her 
principles. The revolution in Poland had no 
connexion wich them, and jt is notorious that the 
change of Governmem which has taken place in 
be Netherlands, the United Provinces, Savoy, 
and in ſome parts of Germahy and Italy, was 
effeſted chiefly, if not altogether, by the armies of 
France. Even the revoltti6n in Geneva is much 
leſs wputable to French doArines; than to French 
power and French gold. Alf theſe were found 
mfuſficient, during the Jacobin reign, to produce 
a revolution in the feeble republic of Genoa, 
not ta mention the republics of Venice and the 
Ameritan States. But ſurely the danger that was 
not then fatal to Venice or Genoa, can never be 
formidable to the Britiſh Empire. It is fair to 
preſume at leaſt that the fears of many perſons 
from the operation of the revolutionary principle 
are too great, ſinee experience has not yet con- 
tirmed' them in any one inſtance, and in one only 
if the Republic of Geneva furniſfſes an exception 


10 my propoſition, 


Mr. 
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| Mr. Burke is apprehenſive for the ſaſety of the 
Chriſtian religion, becauſe France, as be aſſerts, 
is governed by fanatical Atheiſts, who, bave made 
& atheiſm by eſtablilbment” one Koga . 2a 
the. French Republic. 0 its Patkildn! 


Abe des cannot juſtly be ad 0 be labliſhed 
by any State, unleſs it is proſeſſed by that State, 
or by its, repreſentative; in fome ſolemn dlecla-· 
ration. To neglect | acknowledging the exiſtence 
of God, is not to etgb{z/h. atheiſm. The word 
eſtabliſhment implies ſome poũtive regulation. Far 
from having made atheiſm one of their eſtabliſh. 
ments, the Legiſlators of the French Republic 
have recognized the exiſtence and the providence 
of the Supreme Being, in their moſt ſolemn att and 
in the moſt ſolemn language. The very firſt 
paragraph of the firſt and moſt important chapter 


of their Conſtitution, the declaration of rights and 


duties, is dedicated to this acknowledgment. It 
is made in the following, words: „ The French 
« people proclaim, in the preſence of the SuexEux 
„ BEIN. the following declaration of the rights 
66 and, duties of man and of a citizen. In addi- 
tion to chis ſolemn recognition of the fundamental 
principle of religion, che ſame declaration aſſerts, 
that no man is a good man if he is not frankly 
« and rel;giou/ly. an obſerver of the laws; and 
— more important and deciſive, the 254th 


article 


her wich hofror, and account the ignorance, ingra- 
itude and mental abaſement of her Legiſlators as 
degrading to human nature. Their conduct would 


holds oui no temptations: it preſents no objeR for 


(64s) 
article of the Conſtitution provides that er no man 
„ can be binde red from exerciſeng the form of 
«/ wor/hip that he-: Hus Choſen, whit he conforms 
u to che laws.” Thus the French Legiſlators have 
eſtabliſhed atheiſm, by making à ſoletmfithkiiow- 
ledgment of the exiſtence and providence of the 
Deity the preliminary to their conſtitutional law, 
and hy ſecuring in the moſt forcible and itrevo- 
cable proviſion they had power to make, the fight 
of every man to acknowledge and adore that 
Being, in whatever mode, and with whatever vites 
and cereinonies his conſcienee might ſuggeſt. If 
atheiſm is eſtabliſnect in the French Republic it! is 
alſo eſtabliſſied in the Republic of America. No 
particular form of worſhip is maintained E ; 
of able States at de public experics7s 9:qu2 * 
111 3 a os Art n at 
Were atheiſm actually 4 one of the baſes. 
of the French Republic, we ſhould juſtly regard 


be too deteſtable to be coutagious. Of all vicious 
opinions, atheiſin contains the leaſt infection. It 


hope, the univerſal paſſion: it is a melancholy 
ſubterfuge from fear. There are feu WhO vOuld 

not fly for refuge into the arms of the vileſt 
_ — ſuperſtition rather than encounter the 
terrors 


$ 
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terrors of annihilation by embracing the Atheift's 
creed. | | 


It is unfortunate for the credit of Mr. Burke 
that he continually accuſes the revolutioniſts of 
crimes which are incompatible with each other. He 
not only refuſes to allow that they poſſeſs any vir- 
tue, but he will not admit that they are free from 
any vice. Thoſe whom in one place he reproaches 
with atheiſm, with denying the, exiſtence of God, he 
accuſes in another of being © rebels to God,” of 
perfectly abhorring the author of their being, of 
bating him with all their heart, with all their mind, 
with all their ſoul, with all their ſtrength; of having 
a delight, as they are not- able to revenge them- 
ſelves on God, in vicariouſly defacing, degra- 
ding, torturing and tearing in pieces his image 
in man“. Such accuſations are not only un- 
worthy of the enlightened philoſopher Edmund 
Burke, but they would be too coarſe, blaſphemous, 
extravagant and diſguſting to be made by John 
Bunian or Rowland Hill. 


It cannot be pleaſing to the ſincere Chriſtian 
to hear how Mr. Burke explains his apprehenſions 
for the fate of Chriſtianity. “Example, ſays 


he, ( is the ſchool of mankind and they will learn 


hy Page, 161, 
H & at 
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«at no other. This war is a war againſt that 
| | & example. It is not a war for Louis XVIII. or 
l even for the property, virtue, fidelity of France: 
„It is a war for George III. for Francis II. 
and for all the dignity, property, honor, virtue 
and religion of England, of Germany and of all 
& Nations.” Is then, the Chriſtian religion, like 
all the ſuperſtitions that now exiſt among the bar- 
barous, nations and thoſe that were prevalent in 
the antient world, learnt only from example; be- 
lieved only becauſe others believe it, and publicly 
embraced by us only becauſe it is eſtabliſhed? 1s 
it ſo feeble, ſo entirely dependant upon human 
circumſtances that it can be overthrown by any 
example whatever ? If it were even deſtitute of the 
divine protection, its very nature, as an. intellec- 
tual ſyſtem, would ſecure it from being deftroyed 
by force or by mere example. It is a religion of 
the mind; a religion of opinions, doQtrines and 
precepts: It teaches rights and duties; it arreſts 
and kceps poſſeſſion of the mind by hope and terror: 
its temples are the heart and the underſtanding : it 
therefore can not be mortally aſſaulted (admitting it 
to be a mere human ſyſtem) except with. intellec- 
tual weapons. The religions of antiquity had no 
folid foundation in the. mind: they were therefore 
capable of being deltroyed by force or by exam- 
ple. When the Temples and Prieſts of an heathen 
deity were deſtroyed, his worſhip, conſuting * 
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of ceremonies, to the perfarmance of which tem- 
ples and Prieſts were neceſſary, muſt ſoon have 
ceaſed, and his votaries have been compelled to 
find another object of adoration. It was on this 
account that the ancient ſuperſtitions were ſo eaſily 
and ſo completely extermigated. But the Chriſtian 
religion was never yet deſtroyed in any country 
where it bad once firmly taken root; where it had 
ever been generally knownand embraced as a ſyſtem 
of opinions, and not as a ſyſtem of external rites. 
In ſpite of the ſword and the oppreſſive tribute; 
in ſpite of tyranny, infolence and contempt; in 
ſpite of perſecutions, impriſonments, robberies, 
baniſhments, diſgrace, ſlavery and death; in a word, 
in ſpite of the whole force and the example of 
the Mahometan Governments of Aſia, exerted 
during a long period with fanatical fury and perſeve- 
rance for the deſtruttion of our religion, it is ſtill, 
and during all that period was the popular religion 
in molt of the countries then and at this time ſub- 
ject to the Mahometan ſway ; and it would probably 
have now been equally prevalent in China, in Japan 
and in other Eaſtern Nations, if it had been in- 
troduced amongſt them in its true intellectual ſhape, 
and not as a collection of ceremonies, which phyſi- 
cal power could always deſtroy. Can we reaſonably 
apprehend that the mere example of France will 
operate more powerfully to the detriment of the 
Chriſtian religion on the minds of the free, indepen- 
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dent, bold, obſtinate Engliſhmen, than ſorce and 
example, fire and ſword, tribute and ignominy have 
ever done upon the minds of the feeble, timid and 
enſlaved Aſiatics? 


If any formidable attack can be made againſt 
our religion, it muſt be made with argument, or 
with ſomething that reſembles argument. During 
the laſt and the preſent centuries, ſuch attacks 
were often made; but they were always vigorouſly 
repulſed. In France indeed they were more 
ſucceſsful than in any part of Europe; and there 
they were undoubtedly aſſiſted by the revolution. 
But in England and in moſt of the other countries 
of Europe, the Chriſtian church is now militant 
yery nearly in the ſame poſture in which ſhe would 
have ſtood if the French revolution had not 
happened. I truſt we ſhall never form our 
opinions concerning the Chriſtian religion from 
what has happened, or what may happen in France 
or in any other country, but from its merit as a 
moral ſyſtem, and from the evidence tranſmitted to 
N our anceſtors of its * original. 


The property of this country has as little to 
dread as her religion from the infeftion of French 
principles, or the influence of French example. 
Many and unjuſt confiſcations were made vithin 
our view, before the era of tho French reyolution, 

wich: 
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without diſturbing the rights of property. 1 
ſhould not indeed apprehend any danger to 
property in this country, if the Jabobin confiſca- 
tions ſtill continued, and if daily robberies and 
murders were now perpetrated in France as they 
were during Robeſpierre's tyranny. I truſt we 
ſhould view them with the deepeſt abhorrence, 
and that in place of exciting us to ſimilar guilt, 
they would render us more zealous in aw protec- 
tion of property and life. 


Robbery and murder have not much more 
power of faſcinating the maſs of mankind than 
atheiſm. Many indeed may wiſh, although few 
will haye the ſhameleſs audacity to declare, that 
they are willing to imitate the ſucceſsiul plun- 
derer. But no extenſive robbery, ſuch as Mr. 
Burke apprehends, can ever be committed without 
a very extenſive combination, and a full declaration 
and confeſſion of the views of the combining 
parties. I am perſuaded it would not be 
poſſible to find within this kingdom, granting 
liberal permiſſion to canvaſs, ſuch a number of 
men as would be ſufficient to deſtroy the rights of 
property, who would alſo be inclined to do ſo, and 
barefaced enough to avow their guilty inclination. 
I have a better opinion of the people of England 
than Mr. Burke. I do not believe they are fo 
prone to plundering, that they , only want the 
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revivab of Jacobiniſm in France to make them 
begin their depredations. 


Property ſeems perfectly ſecure in England, 
becauſe a great majority of the people are 
intereſted and believe themſelves to be intereſted 
in its preſervation, There is hardly an Engliſhman, 
poſſeſſed of a cottage or an acre of land, who 
does not know that he would be in danger of 
loſing the eottage or the land if his wealthy neigh- 
bour could be plundered with impunity. 
Whatever may be the operation of foreign 
example upon Great Britain, and whatever exam- 


ple, unfavorable to the rights of property, France 


may have hitherto given, ſhe does not now, and 
probably will not in future, afford any farther 


encouragement to unlawful confiſcation. Her 


rulers, having acquired for themſelves and the 
State, ſo much of the wealth of the proſcribed 
orders, will naturally endeavour to render it ſecure. 
But it can poſſeſs no ſecurity except what it enjoys 
in common with all other property. If confiſca- 
tions were ſtil] encouraged or permitted, it would 
be impoſſible to reſtrain the depredations of the 
confiſcators to particular portions of property. 
The confiſcators of France and thoſe who claim 
under their acts, ſhould be uncommonly ſtrict in 


ſecuring to every man his poſſeſſions. They ſhould 
com- 
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compenſate for the doubtfulneſs of their own 
titles by a rigorous ſupport of all titles whatever. 
On Mr. Burke's ſuppoſition that all their confiſca- 
tions have been acts of robbery, they muſt conſidet 
that they are liable to have their own example 
turned againſt themſelves; they muſt therefore be 
careful that no future robbery however minute 
may be unpuniſhed; and they muſt watch with 
unceaſing vigilance, and oppoſe with the moſt 
rigorous ſeverity any attempts, however feeble, at 
eſtabliſhing any new ſyſtem of plundering on a 
large ſcale. He would be a highwayman of 
wretched intellects who, having acquired a hand- 
ſome fortune by his depredations, ſhould ſuffer 
his zeal for his profeſſion ſo far to get the better 
of his prudence, as to make him encourage depre- 
dations in future. If he were not miſerably 
ignorant of his own intereſt, he would wiſh that 
no- more robberies ſhould ever be committed in 
the world; he would adviſe in oppoſition to the 
Jacobin dottrine that all titles to property ſhould 
be maintained, without looking too minutely or 
too far back into their origin; and he would 
admire above all things the anti-revolutionary prin- 
ciple of our ſtatute of limitations. 


Whatever the cauſe of it may be, the fact is, 
that fince the death of Robeſpierre few confiſca- 
tons have been made in France, except what were 

made 
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made moſt juſtly of the property of many of his 
accomplices. Judicial robbery, like judicial 
murder, can never long be an eſtabliſhed ſyſtem in 
a country where the, voice of the people is heard; 
In France indeed it formed the chief part of the 
ſyſtem of Robeſpierre's Government during many 
months. But as every one living began to think 
himſelf intereſted in the ceſſation of judicial murder, 
fo every one that poſſeſſed any property, and 
_ Thiefly all thoſe who poſſeſſed the confiſcated pro- 
perty, began to wiſh that no more judicial robberies 
ſhould be. committed. Oppoſition to the general 
will was vain, and the cauſe of juſtice e er 


vas triumphant. | 


The apprehenſion that the eſtabliſhment of the 
French Republic will endanger the fafety of our 
conſtitution, I take to be wholly unfounded. The 
form of the new French Conſtitution, and the 
leading principles on which it is eſtabliſhed, have a 
ſtrong reſemblance to the form and the leading 
principles of the Conſtitution of Great Britain; 
and the whole biſtory of France ſince her revolu- 
tion affords very ſpecious if not triumphant argu- 
ments to the advocates of thoſe principles. In 
addition to the teſtimony that experience had given 
in their favor, previous to the fall of the French 
monarchy, it has fince furniſhed more convincing 
Wc 
might 
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of che F rench Revolution, when there was per- 
haps, ſome reaſon to fear that the faſcinating 
novelty of the principles then prevalent in France 
might make thoſe on which our Conſtitution is 
built. Even at that time many perſons of good 
information held the danger light. They ſuppoſed 
that the principles of our Conſtitution were rooted, 
like thoſe of religion, in our minds; and that no 
principles of Government however ſhewy or 
ſplendid, and no example of their effect on the 
condition of any foreign nation, could induce the 
people of this Iſland to adopt them in preference 
to the political principles which they had ſo 
long loved and revered; and to which their 
attachment would be rendered invincible by inve- 
terate prejudice and national vanity. But the 
French revolution has neither exhibited any events 
nor eſtabliſhed any ſyſtem that could deſtroy the 
principles of our Conſtitution, if inſtead of being 
zealouſly attached to them, we were determined to 
maintain them no longer than till France ſhould 
ſupply us with 0 ones. 
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cxecuti ve power ina King and the legiſlative in 
that King and one aſſembly. In ſotm and prin - 
ciples this Conſtitution differed widely from ours. 

It laſted; but a ſhort time and was followed by 

another that was founded n principles of the 
wideſt democracy, and that differed:ftull more than 
its) /predecefior; / frqua'-dur>/political: ſy ſtem, the 
legiſlative authority heingoentruſted to one 
allembly, and the executive power. to a council 
that was! entitely dependent on its caprice. . Al- 
though this Contimation as not put into aUavityy! 
France had a tolerable ſpecimen of hat it might 
have been from the Convention, which exerciſed; 
the powers of GC vernmenty, nearly in the:ſame. 

manner that it would have dune if it had beenſ the 
Legiſlative; Aſſembly of Robeſpierttẽs Conſtitulion. 
Every thing happened tliat the advocate; ob: the: 
principles of our Conſtitution duld point out as: 
likely to take place-when: the | legiſlative: and 
executive functions are exerciſed by one uncon- 
trouled aſſembly. Laws were det reed and repealed. 
with precipitation and caprice; the leaft oppolition: 
to the prevailing party was puniſhed as treaſon, 
agaihſt tho State; the frerdoin of ſperch and of 
che preſs was deſtroyed; in à word tyrammy was: 
exerciſed in every ſhape... At tengths have'lqhet 
revolutionilts of France, who from the year 1798, 

ſet out wich"enthuſiaſtic attachment to! abſoldte 

unlimited, unteſtricted detuocraey with abhorteuce 
222525 1 to 
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to the ptinciple that property ſhould be an eſſential 
part of the qualification for, ſuffrage; with con- 
tempt for our Conſtitutibn in all its parts; our two 
leꝑiſlati vd aſſemblies; our vigorous and ſplendid 
. extcutive/power; our reſtriction of che right of 
ſuffrageʒ at lengtli have theſe enthuſiaſts abandoned 
all their old political theories, and recognized the 
leading principles, and adopted the chief forms of 
the Engliſh Conſtitution. Like us they have limited 
the right of ſuffrage; they have eſtabliſhed two le- 
giſlative aſſemblies, Tribunals that are independent, 
and a vigorous and ſplendid executive power. 
Can any thing be more favorable or more flattering 
to our Conſtitution than thus to have its leading 
principles adopted, through conviction of oe 
Ws by mann, — | 


Ti on * Andes af inp: ane 
with the framers of which his Majeſty was adviſed 
to negotiate;'it appears not only to be founded on 
principles congenial to thoſe of the Engliſh Conſti- 
tution, but to be framed throughout as nearly in 
the fame ſhape as the hatred of France to her old 
Government, and various other circumſtances 
would permit. In ſome inſtances the reſtrictions 
of the right of ſuffrage, both in reſpect to age and 
property, are morè numerous and more ſevere in 
the new French Conſtitution than in ours. No 
French Citizen has the right of voting ſor a mem- 
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ber of either of the Legiſlative Councils, unlef 
he is 28 years of age, and is in poſſeſſiom of 2 
property equivalent in ſome diſtritts to ſeven 
pounds, and in others to fourteen. padunds, ſterling 
per annum. The Legiſhtive authority is veſted 
in two councils, or houſes according to our phraſe. 
Citizens under the age of 40 years; are excluded 
from the Council of Ancients, and after the ſeventh 
ä of the Republic, no perſon under the age 
of 30 years will be competent to 1 member 
— 8 Five er Evite 
N % ua e161 17 Pals 
his qualification een the Legiſlature 
an immenſe portion of the democracy. By our 
laws twenty one years give the. age of competency 
for a ſeat in either Houſe: of Parliament. The 
French Conſtitution does not indeed require the 
Legiſlators: to poſſeſs confiderable property: But 
it is not likely that the electors, who muſt them - 
ſelves have property, will chooſe far repreſentatives 
men who have none; that they will veſt legiſlative 
power with - thoſe whoſe neceſſities might tempt 
them to make too free with-the.:purſes of their 
conſtitutents. I think it may be fairly-preſumed 
that the operation of all theſe qualifications, parti - 
eularly the qualification of age, will give to the 
future Government of the French Republic a ſober, 
lerious and ſteady charafter; a character incompa- 
tible with a diſpoſition to encourage wild ang wicked 
revplutionary projets. | 
The 
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© The © French Conſtitution "has given dhe 
executive” authority to a council of five perſons, 
who ate veſted with high” powers and r 
wich little leſs than regal ſplendor. This coun- 
cil, called the Executive Directory, füperin- 
tends the enecution of the laws, the receipt and 
expenditure of the public money, and the miniſtry | 
of all the municipal bodies: It diſpoſes of the 
armed force by ſea and land, receives Ambaſſadors, 
negotiates treaties, propoſes peace and war, ap- 
points and difmiſſes at pleaſure all the miniſters, 
generals, and a great number of the other public 
functionaries: it has its guards, its meſſengers of 
State and its uſhers.—(Their dreſs would in ſome 
countries entitle them to be called gentlemen uſhers.) 
Its members are lodged in ſplendid Palaces, arrayed 
in robes of State, addreſſed in the moſt reſpełtful 
language, and received with the higheſt military 
honors. Its relation to the Legiflative Aſſemblies 
bears a ſtrong reſemblance to that which exiſts 
in practice between his Majeſty and both Houſes 
of Parliament. If the Directory have no legiſ- 
lative voice, his Majeſty never exerts the legiſla- 
tive authority beſtowed upon him by our Con- 
ſtitution, but in ſanctioning the decrees of our two 
Legiſlative Aſſemblies. The Directory have not 
the full power of declaring war. It can not be 
declared but by a decree of the Legiſlative Body 
ypon the formal propoſition of che abs 4 


* Article $36 of the new French Confitution, 
With 
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— the ſame forms, are, obſerved; far although 
the Royal Prerogatiye authoriſes his Majeſty to 


whenever be thinks that war is neceſſary and with, 
pat thezr approbation and1concurrence ha never 
. the ;, country, ks oonteſt. hate yer. 
. made, by the, ;£xgcynye: Piredtory with 
Foreign. powers. are not, valid, until they are ra- 
uſed by. the Legſlatu de His Mazelty can indeed 
6. virtue, of his prerogative. make treaties. to bind 
WL peo but 0 gracious regard to the 
wiſhes and opinipns gf. the Nation,.tbat; he always 
maniſeſts previous, 10 &, declaration of war, never 
ſuffers him to contlude any, treaty,., until his 
Miniſters, having ech, the pulſe of. Parliaments 
can -affure him, that , zhe treaty will meet with its 
approbatten. In ſome. cjreumſtances, . apparently 
of no great importance, aur political modes are 
exaly , copied. by ihe, Republican Legiſlators. 
They have conſtrudtes, the very galleries of their 
aſſemblies in conformity with ours. What the diſ- 
cretion of the ſpeakers of ur Houſes of Parliament 
has obſerved in the admiſſion of auditors into 
= aſſemblies, has been, adopted in France, and 
ſecured with the n aten, of a en 
I anticle®. 297 6 REE 6g +: 441 
* Article 6 zh that 54 Frtings of both go bags ſhall 
be public; b r the perſdtis whe attend can nbt exceed the 


number of one half of the members of each Council, 
201 a Wa: 13 Ic 1 This 
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This is the political ſyſtem, (excellent, I hope 
fince- it reſembles our own) which Mr, Burke. 
preſumes to calt Nacobiniſm . eſtabliſement.— This 
. is the form of the Government that he has the 
effrontery to repteſent as a | tiimulttous' military 
tyranny, and io compare: (but not without diſparage- 
ment, ) to the Tavage, ſanguinary, and piritical'def: | 
potifm'of Algiers. Is it poſſible that a State which has 
us Government on the model of the freeſt, 

wiſeſt, and moſt moderate Government that until 
lately exiſted in the world, can merit the 8 


bloody, en abomitiable, Je _ 


TMould have expeſted that Mr. Burke; inſtead of 
continuing to laviſh inveRtives againſt the French 
We would have beheld the eſtabliſhment of 

her new Conſtitution with exultation, and that he 
would have triumphantly defired us to remark, 
how ſoon thoſe Democrats who had iſſued flaming 
from the ſchool of Rouſſeau, Paine and Barlow 
had been compelled to abandon the maxims of 
their preceptors; to give up their univerſal ſuffr- 
age, their fingle Legiſlative Aſſembly, their feeble: 
and dependent executive, with other important 

points of high demoeracy. I ſhould have 
hat Mi- Burke would not have ceaſed to urge 
the ſuperiority of thoſe: principles of Government, 
whoſe advantages, he might lay. had in two years 
de the prejudices of 'a numerous people, 
the 
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the. enthuſiaſm of the moſt enthuſialtic, advocates 
of democracy and the ſelf-ſufficiency, and arro- 
gance. of the moſt. ſelf-ſufficient and arrogant of 
men, the French philoſophers: I ſhould have 
expetied that thoſe philoſophers would, no longer, 
have been obnoxious tg his general and indiſcri- 
minate. abuſe; that whatever: he might have Kill, 
thought: f their religious opinions, he would. have 
been pleaſed, at their recovery from their political 
delirium, and that he would have congratulated, 
them gn having abandoned the guidance; of imagi- 
nation for the directions of ſober judgment, and 
on having founded their Conſtitution not upon the 
Hufions of theory, but upon 8 ſolid, ie of 
CENERGNCB, ns if en . 
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1 conſeſs, that as far as. I could, allow. "myfelf 
to judge, Lyas, pleaſed at the eſtabliſhment of that, 
Conſtitution. Far from conſidering i it as a Jacobin 
Conſtitution, I regarded it as a fabric; built upon 
the tomb of Jacobiniſm, and hoped that | it. would, 
for ever prevent the reſurrection of that abomi- 
nable ſyſtem. The diviſion and accurate diſerimi- 
nation of all che great powers of Gayernment; the. 
independency of the Tribunals ; the two Legiſlative 
Aſſemblies; the ſtrength of the ExecutiveAuthority; 
the ſevere qualifications of age: all theſe proviſions. 
ſeemed to me of peculiar utility in a Conſtitution 
intended for the French nation; to curb its flights, 

| 0 
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to correłt its levity ; to moderate the violence of 
its paſſions; to ſreſtrain its raſh precipitation; to 
protett unpopular minoriues from the rage of 
the multitude; in ſhort to prevent for ever che 
revival of thoſe wild, extravagant, monſtrous and. 
deſpotic meaſures that were purſued by the Conven 
tion and that might have been adopted; perhaps in 
a leſs atrocious extent; if the 'Jacobin Conſtitution 
of 1593 had been firmly eſtabliſhed. ' Some of 
thoſe monſtrous meaſures were; in my opinion, not 
more ruinous to France than terrible to Great 
Britain. As a Britiſh ſubjett I therefore rejoiced 
at the eſtabliſhment of that form of Government 
in France vdich would not permit ſuch meaſures 
— ) - 9! F 30-. 2cd6A org! oof 
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eee Deviant Fraiſbl has conduia 
zelt as differently from its immediate predeceſſor, 
ever ſince it was put into action according to the 
proviſions of the new Conſtitution, as to juſtify 
fully the expectations I had formed of the advan- 
tages of its ftrufture. Some circumſtances, it 
maſt be obſerved, have rendered thoſe proviſions 
much leſs efficacious than they will be after the 
lapſe of a few years, The qualification of 30 
years of age will not bel required in the members 
9 * Council of Five Hundred before the year 
This cireumſtance can have but little 
inlivence on the character of the French Govern- 
K ment 
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3 compared with the inſluence of the .meme- 
Fable, decree. far the re-clgQion, of the two-thirds 
1 of the; Convention imo the two Legiſlative Aſſem- 
„blies. Fey will heſitate to admit that the predy- 
minance of the conventional members in the 
Fompoſi don ol che mex Government is unfavorable 
49, is moral Gharatier, and, that, it vill probably 
change g. finger claim 49 Huf ellcem, when the god 
Enſa of thg panples and the proy iſions of the Con- 
«Rittigndball hayg expelled) from; dhe Legiſlature 
every September Aſſaſſin, enen 
bac we of Ry heſpieme. As e night 

enteo 10 anc 154 10 vnde 9 15 ö 
Motu ithſtanding che detree of the twothirds, 
the proviſions of the new Conſtitution, aided by 
other cauſes, have completely changed the ſpirit 
{wid-charaftet uf the ens, It is 
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I} Phu 2038 0 Pa the decree of the er Mi, 
Ale many "otfier UIFieat ute whi not altogether Aeſtitute | 
-ofility; If the peapletof France had beer left perfectly fes to 
xhooſe thæiſ neu Government, they wal; probably have elected 
eegidatory whoſe voy, firſt legilative act might have bees, a 
Here of eres againſt woſt of their, predeceſſors, and ill 
The upporters o the ] acobin N dem. To panĩſh their eno ities 
undoubtealy FR been Juſt; but rigid juſtice is . ways 
t edient. The Jatbbins wete u nutter Oe, united arid Vindic- 
. tire, conf:demacy, h, if rende red deſperate by loſing all hope 


af, pardon, might, haye, again throws, their county into yang 
and diſtraction, and have - retaliated on their enemies by ber 
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no longer tyrannical and deſpotic, becauſe it is 
no longer of a ſimple form and uncontrouled. The 
courts of juſtice are independent, and France is not 
defolated' by thoſe murdering gangs, the Revolu- 
tionary Tribunals: No proconſular tyrants feourges 
the departments: No ſyſtem of robbery is eſta- 
bliſhed or propoſed; nor is there any more encou- 
ragement given to robbery or revolt in the coun-- 
tries that are at peace with the Republic than in 
maſſacres and aſſaſſinations. To repreſs theſe would have required 

more frequent and more terrible executions, which would have 
occaſioned more frequent and more aggravated acts of vindictive 
atrocity. 'Thus might France have been for many years a ſcene 
of executions, maſſacres, and rancorous civil contentions. For 
the ſake of all Europe I deprecate ſuch events. We know from 
experience, that the hoſtility of France will be ſavage anddeſtruc-» 
tive in proportion as her Government is ſanguinary and tyran- 
nical, and as her people are made ferocious by being familiarised 
with robberies, maſſac res, aſſaſſinations, executions, and all the 
other dreadful accompanyments of civil war. By the deeree of 
the two-thirds the great body of the Jacobins have been protected 
from popular fury, and the people themſeh es may have been ſaved 
from the dreadful retaliation of Jacobin deſpair, A ceſſation is 
thus given to the mutual vengeance and retribution of parties. 
The Government, being purified by ſucceſlive elections, will 
recede gradually from what it has been; and by the time that the 
legiſlative influence of the conventional members will have 
ecaſed, the violence (of their enemies will be affuaged, their 
erimes will be remembered with leſs horror, and their Jacobig 
ſupporters will no longer be obnoxious to the rage of Popular 


reſentment. 
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her on dominions: No decrees of fraternity are 
made by her Legiſlators: No orator of the human 
race is permitted to propoſe to them, that every 
altar and every throne be levelled with the duſt, 
and that every country in the world be annexed 
as; a. department to the French Republic. The 
preſent Government of France has itſelf been 
eſtabliſhed on the overthrow of a ſeditious faction, 
which, notwithſtanding its defeat, ſtill megitates 
inſurrection and aſpires to empire; and the mem- 
bers of that Government know that they cannot 
exeite univerſal-reyolt abroad without encouraging 
rebellion at home. They are therefore, as averſe 
to high revolutionary principles as any ſtateſmen 
in Europe. They have entirely abandoned the 
old ſyſtem of confraternity. They have not eſta- 
bliftied or encouraged the propagation of their 
political principles in any of the countries they 
have conquered, except in thoſe which they 
meant to retain in their poſſeſſion and form into 
departments, and thoſe in which their encou- 
ragement of thoſe principles facilitated their mi- 
Htary operations. In theſe countries they em- 
ployed their political principles merely as inſtru- 
ments of hoſtility, We cannot reproach an open 
enemy with availing himſelf of a formidable 
weapon. Who' would not account that Govern- 
went moſt ſtupid, who would ſpurn the proffered 
alliance of enthuſiaſm, and create enmity to their 
| agaauſe 
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cauſe and oppofition to their prajeds, when, they 
might ſeeure zealous ſriendſhip and powerful co- 
operation. It would be as abſurd to cenſure the 
French Generals for countenancing and aſſiſting 
the Republicans of Flanders and Holland, as to 
blame our Commanders for countenancing and 
aſſiſting the Royaliſts in Martinique and St. Do- 
mingo. France does not now, as Mr. Burke 
continually repreſents, exert her power to extend 
her principles: but ſhe avails herſelf of her prin- 
ciples to aggrandize her power. She has long 
been extremely cautious of eſtabliſhing them, 
(much more cautious than could have been ex- 
petted from her former revolutionary zeal) except 
where they favor her projects of national ambi- 
tion. In Piedmont, if the beſt fort of newſpaper 
information may be depended on, the French 
General Buonaparte aſſiſted the late King of 
Sardinia in quelling ſome diſturbances among his 
ſubjects, and in puniſhing ſome vaſſals who had 
riſen againſt their Lords. It is allo ſaid that this 
General diſcouraged all revolutionary proceedings 
in Lombardy, until the Emperor, having put an end 
to the truce which had ſubſiſted between his 
armies and thoſe of the French Republic on the 
Rhine, had declared his intention of continuing 
the war, for objects which France was unwilling to 
yield, and had thus occaſioned her to form the 
gichgn of annexing bis Italian Dominions to her 

mighty 
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wighty Empire, or of modelling them into a ſepa- 
rate Republic. The French Government appear 
to have been very dilatory and reluttant in 
changing the political ſyſtem of Lombardy. Their 
Journals avow the motives of their conduct. They 
are ſenſible of the energy of freedom, and they 
apprehend that the eſtabliſnment of a popular 
Republic in the heart of Italy, might render that 
country one of their moſt formidable enemies. 
They are not merely indifferent, they are hoſtile 
to the extenſion of — principles 3 
cheit o own Oe 

* 8 | 
In Belgitim, a ths other conquered countries 
which they intended to form into departments and 
unite to France, they naturally eſtabliſhed her 
political ſyſtem. They vould have acted moſt 
abſurdly if they had ſuffered any of their provinces 
to have retained a form of Government entirely 
different from that of their empire. In Holland 
indeed, which they have not modelled into a 
department, they have effected a revolution by 
co-operating with the democratic party. But that 
party had been favorable to French politics ever 
fince we had eſpouſed the cauſe of the Stadtholder, 
and would probably have been aſſiſted by France 
if ſhe had atchieved the conqueſt of Holland under 
the auſpices and Government of Louis the 


lixteenth. The enemy could never have drawn 
Vd i from 
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from Holland the advantages which that country 
has actually afforded to him ſince be ſubdued, it, 
unleſs he had oountenanced ſame party or other. 
The democrats, i it is ſaid, formed the ſtrongeſt party. 
They were certainly the party moſt friendly to the 
conqueror, who deſirous, of making the, moſt of 
his acquiſuion, fraternized with them, aided, them 
in eſtabliſhing their favorite, ſyſtem, and permitted 
them to regulate the Goyernment of their country 

as they pleaſed, on condition: of co-operating we 
him i in . ambition pre, 3; 
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g But 7 — As out ol all doubt that the French 
Government are no longer poſſeſſed with the ſpirit 
of propagating democracy, is their conduct in the 
laſt campaign, whillt they were in poſſeſſion of a 
portion of Germany, containing the territories of 
many abſolute Princes. If they had been revolu- 
tionary zealots they would have then endeavoured 
to eſtabliſh their revolutionary principles in thoſe 
Places; but it is notorious that they did not attempt 
to excite any revolution in any one of them; that 
they did not dethrone any Prince, untitle any 
Nobleman, or unbenefice any Miniſter of religion. 
Their prudence has entirely overcome their zeal. 
They do not now, like Mahomet, make their 
invaſions, the ſword in one hand and their creed in 
the other, except where their creed will procure 
them ſome. ſolid advantages, Experience has 
taught 
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taught tem that the ſword by itlelf is often more 
formidable. Some of their enemies ate too igno- 
rant aud barbarous to be wrowght upon by revo- 
lutionary principles. Mahomet had this advantag| 
in propagating his fyſtem, that he could not — 
enemy too barbardus to be his proſeſyte. 
möſt ignorant and batbarous were the moſt Mehr 
to be influenced by extravagant hopes und terrors 
of an unknown world, and to receive his ſtupid 
ravings as the inſpiration of heaven. But the 
principles of democracy implicate many complex 
and ſome highly refined ideas, neither ſuited to the 
taſte, nor within the comprehenſion of che groſsly 
ignorant * In coumries SORE inhabitants are of 
987 At 101 OD (fL3144.4 this 
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hoſtile to democratic principles. The moſt abſurd ſyſtem may 
require cultivated intelletts to comprehend and maintain it. 
Who cer embraced or defended atheiſm, that moſt abſurd 
of all fyſteras;” but perſons of ſome degree of acuteneſs? Mr. 
Jenkinſon (no.). Lord Hawkeſbury) made a juſt remark on this 
ſuljeR in the Houſe of Commons, for which however he was 
reproved. He ſaid © he laughed at the idea of democratic 
principles being prevalent in Ruſſia and Poland. The people of 
theſs-countcies were too barbarous to receive them.“ I ſhould 
wiſh toiknow how a revolutioniſt would make the vnſſal of a 
Ruſſinn Boyard comprehend that “ a Republic is one and indi- 
xiſihle; that « the Sovereignty reſides in the univerſality of the 
Citizens ; 1 that © each i delegates his portion of the ſove- 
reignty to his repreſentative.” I ſee no other method of gaining 
this r hearty -concurreace in any political ſcheme, but by 
conyincing 
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this deſcription, democracy cannot prevail, unleſs 
eſtabliſhed and maintained by a force ſufficient to 
keep them in complete ſubjection. The French 
Government are well acquainted with this. They 
do not NOW take the trouble. to revolutionize bare 
barians: Solely intent upon national aggrandize-, 
ment, they find much fitter employment for their 
armies than in enforcing democratic doftrines in the, 
mountains and forels of Germany, They annoy 
their cnemy quite in the regular, old-faſhioned way 3 
by demoliſhing his fortreſſes; by ſeizing on ſo much 
of, his territories gs they can conyeniemtly hold; 
by levying contributions on his ſubjes; by forcing 
rom him commercial immunities apd, privileges, 
They contend for wealth and dominign exaRtly in 
the ſtyle of Francis I., For the, purpoſes of 
Fr ambition, they, 2*f, ins ec Sepang 
nl Af perſons of: erm ff fe Fre and 
eonvinting Him that if it ſacceeds be will hahe watmer kloache, 
better fo0d/ leſs work, and mote brandy. © There wal one mea- 
ſure, "and; perhaps but obe, that migbt have i eſtabliſhed: the 


revolution in Poland the complete emangipation of all the 
vaſſals from all perſonal ſubjection to their Lords. It, in 
addition to this enftanchifement, a ſmall. portion of. land could 
have been given to each vaſfal at a moderate rent, the great and 
ſudden melioration of the condition of the maſs of the people, 
thus effected by the revolution, might have given them ſo ſtrong 
an attachment to it, and occaſioned them to make ſuch zealous 
exertions in its defence, that the whole power of the Ruflian 
empire would hays been inſufficient to prevent its completion. 
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feligitn; Whether deſirous of noble or popular 
rule; whether attached to monarchy” or defporifin tifin ; 
Shetich N ot Atheiſts; whether baptized 5 
infddl. - To promote the apgratidizement 'of the 
French Republic, her rulers have given equal 
proofs of their attachment to the Grand Signor, 
the King 0 Prufha; the Lords of Piedmont, and 
che mt of Lombardy; to the Papiſts of Milan, 
the feu of r and the Mido of 
Conſtantinople.” "Theſe are fats of notoriety, 
They prove” that Mr: Burke“ ſtatement of the 
nature and principle of the wat js "fundamentally 
ertvricous. It cannot be cohfidered i in any 0 
as 4 .* civil Waf; or a War againſt an armed 
—— or a nation of Ptopagandilts,” Wee con. 
tend weich A hatfon of entefpriſing warriors. Our 
yp "is friftly* wo Wat” and territorial.“ fis 
12 onſi 1 in his tefritories, his fortfefles, 
his armięs, and. in his abundant material reſources, 
rendered. Joxmidable. by his. aQivitys. and dan- 
gerous''by!his ambition. We have to repreſs the 
bids of Prance as 'a "Government ' erdeavours 
8 to extend their emp "6; "jor to exterminate 
12 as a bett of fanatical Abit attempting to 
eee the world. eib 98 fo goitirongm nol) 
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From Mr. Burke's - repreſentation it would 
appear that France had beef conqueted, and 


is now governed by a . tribe of aibeiſtical vaga- 
Wc bonds, 
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bonds, who had been - roving about the world 
in queſt, of proſely tes. But the truth is, that ſhe 
is governed by ber on citizens exeluſively, and 
not by any ſuch wandering tribeꝶ and ſo jealous is 
ſhe of any other than national Government, thav 
her Conſtitution excludes from the humbleſt poli- 
tical: privileges ola French citizen, all foreigners 
who have not lived within her | territory for a 
ſufficient time, to juſtify the preſumption that they 
are nationally attached to her. The ambition of 
the- French rulers is of the old kind, ſtrictly 
national; and it muſt be guarded againſt and 
repreſſed in the old way. When this is effected, 
as far as circumſtances require and will permit, 
peace may be made with the French Republic with 
as great ſafety to our Religion, Conſtitution, Pro- 
perty and Laws, as peace can he made with any 
other powerful, ambitious and enterpriſing State. 
The opinion that we ſhould war with the 5 exz/tence! 
and not the condu# of the French Republic, is as 
void of foundation, as it would be dreadful " 
n and acted upon. 


To ſhew that her rulers aim at the deſtruftion 
of every Govemment in Europe, Mr. Burke 
obſerves, that 4 they have hitherto conſtantly 
« declined any other then a treaty with a ſingle 
„ power,” and that “ they muſt be worſe than 
« blind who do not ſee with what undeviating 
L 2 | & regu» 
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4 —— this caſe and in all caſes, 
«/they | purſue their ſcheme for the utter de- 
* ſtruction of every independent power, eſpe- 
s: cially the ſmaller, who can not find any t 
nn common nn N 0000 
Alon mi | | 

The French Wee tires; oy their 
anſwer f to Lord Malmſbury's'memorial, that they 
did not decline treating with Great Britain and her 
allies, conjointly. That they have hitherto" pre- 
ferred treating with their enemies fingly, is no proof 
that they purſue a ſcheme for the utter deſtruction 
of them all.” Their policy in this reſpe&t was ſo 
obvious, that they would have been extremely 
ſtupid if they had preferred any other. It is the 
policy by which a great confederacy is moſt likely 
to he broken and confounded; and the adoption 
of it by France proves no more than that ſhe was 
deſirous of getting rid of her enemies on the beſt 
terms. A confederacy of three nations is now. 
formed againſt us. Suppoſe an ambaſſador were 
ſent by the King of Spain to treat for peace with 
Great Britain; would your Grace adviſe his Ma- 
jeſty to decline treating until an ambaſſador ſhould 
come from the French Republic? Would you not 
cagerly ſeize ws, pkg of a an * 
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from the great enemy? If vbu had good reaſon to 
believe that his Majeſty could now make a feparate 
peace with the King of Spain, on as favorable 
terms as France obtained from ſeveral of the 
combined powers, would you not adviſe every 
meaſure, conſiſtent with our juſt national dignity, to 
expedite ſuch a fortunate event? Would you not 
defer, if not abſolutely decline treating with our 
enemies conjointly, if you could treat with them 
ſeparately, and were well Aured that by doing to, 
you could procure for your country a more hono- 
rable and more advantageous peace? What would 
you think' of the Republican politicians if "they 
made this condutt of yours a ſubje&t of complaint 
and invetive, and repreſented his Majeſty's wil- 
dom in providing for the ſafety, proſperity, and 
glory of his people, as a proof that he was purſuing 
a ſcheme for the utter deſtruftion of every inde- 
pendent power? Would you hot deem their accu- 
ftion unfounded and ridiculous; and compare the 
authors of them to childreh, who in their little 
battles complain that their antagoniſts ſtrike too 
hard? It would be as juſt, becoming, and magna- 
nimous in the enemy to inveigh againſt us for the 
victories of our fleets and armies, as for the ſucceſs 
of our negotiations. | 


Mr. Burke conſiders the change which France 


has made in her laws, manners, morals and uſages 
3 as 
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as further evidence of her en, rn o 
al mankind. | lee n | 


Alz 18 impoſſible to mak in he examination of 
this ſubje& without remarking how groſsly and 
flagitiouſly, France has been calumniated by the 
perſons from vhom Mr. Burke derives his in; 
formation. They who ſuppoſe that his deſcriptions 
of manners and morals i in France ſ᷑ are juſt, muſt 
conclude that human nature itſelf has been COM» 
agg changed in that country; that they are 

men who inhabit it, but moyſters in the 
man form, ſuch as haye been fabled by writers 
of wild and extravagant imagination. 'n 

9 * | 8 of the ſtate of France are | 
equally diſguſting. and unfounded; his abulg 
of her Government i is groſs and 13 in the 
higheſt degree. The French Republic he denomi- 
nates mother of monſters; bank of circulation 
of all pernicious principles; an infamous brothel; 
a night-cellar for ſuch thieves, murderers aud 
houſe-breakers as never infeſted the world—cor- 

rupted, bloody, fierce, hypocritical, perfidious, 
camibal Republic,” Her rulers and ſupporters he 
calls « obſcure ruffians, atheiſtical fanatics, mur- 
« derers, ſyſtematic robbers; lewd and debauched 
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& banditti, affafins bravos py ſmugglers; ca canni- 
& bals, beaſts of prey, furious and ſavage. What 
credit is due to a writer who founds all his argue 
ments upon ſuch! ſtatements and repreſentations 
as theſe ? May it not be preſumed, even from his 
manner of writing, that he uſes much exaggeration; 
that his portraits are highly coloured by fiction, 
and that his furious and unbridled zeal has enlirely 
perverted his judgement. ' Does not his addreſſing 
imſclf conſtanly to our paſſions, rather than to 
ur underſtanding, | prove that his cauſe is weak, 
and that it would not bear the teſt of calm and 
rational Hara CG 


—_ 
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than that France bears no reſemblance at this time, 
©. the borrible Nation that he has deſcribed under 
her name. We know that the mayority of her people 
are employed, either in the uſeful labours of agricul- 
ture, or in the more arduous and more virtuous 
duty of defending their country ; that of the 
remainder, ſome are occupied in the important 
taſks of legillating, and of adminiſtering laws; others 
in high purſuits of ſcience; others in the elegant 
cultivation of the. arts; others in the acquiſition 
of wealth; others in queſt of renown: all actuated 
probably, by the ſame ſort of motives, good and 
bad; fair, corrupt, and compounded, that urge the 

inhabitants 
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inhabitants of this Iſland in hs various pur- 
ſuits. Is it poſſible t chat they are. cannibals, ſavages, 
an and obſcure ruffians, who have been more careful 

than, any Government i in the world, 1 in providing 

inſtitutions. for learned, and, uſe ful education ? ts 
N. la 4d that thoſe works. of Aon Re 
and eru erudiſion chat come. to us od, daily from 
ra tance, and excite, our warmeſt admiration, are 
executed by debauched banditti, allaſling,. bravos 
and, Tougglers? Does the hiſtory, of the hole 
world exhibit a ſingle inſtance of a debauch bed and 
ved nation, poſlelling, ſuch, Aa proud an ane 
ardent rt of nationality as now animates the 
French people? No: their zealous and generous 
devotion to their country, in all, the. . Vicilitudes, of 
her fortune, i is utterly incompatible with Qepravity, 
debauchery and ſome Other abominable yices that 
r. Burke lays to their charge. | Thele would 
falter bo paſſions but the, vile and ſelfiſh, to exiſt 
in their minds. Some of their very faults; their 
581711 L 
aughtineſs and arrogance with reſpect to. foreign 
nations; their ſell- ſufficiency and unrealonable 
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pride; their perſeverance. in purſuit, of whatever 
they undertake, juſt or unjuſt; their infolent and 
unbounded ambition, will reſcue them from Mr, 
Burke's imputation of groſs and ſavage wickedneſs, 
and « demonſtrate that they, are not ſunk. i in brutiſh 


depravity. 
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Your Grace will not imagine from what I now W 
ſay, that I am diſpoſed to be the advocate of the 
French Government or the panegyriſt of the French 
nation. I wiſh to repreſent it, as an enterpriſing 
and formidable enemy whom we ſhould oppoſe, 
if we muſt til oppoſe, no otherwiſe than by 
fair hoſtility ; and whoſe friendſhip we may accept 
of with honor whenever we can cultivate it with 
ſafety: not as an aſſemblage of vile and fanatical 
barbarians, who are hoſtile to the whole human 
race, and whom we muſt therefore purſue to utter 
deſtruction, I wiſh to refute the calumnies that 
might make his Majeſty's people diſcontented with 
that meaſure (the formal recognition of the French 
Republic) which his Majeſty was adviſed to 
adopt with a view to terminate the calamities of 
war. I wiſh to ſhew that a treaty of peace and 
alliance (which may Heaven accelerate,) may be 
made by us with the French Republic, without 
being diſgraceful to England, or even in the 
ſmalleſt degree injurious to her high reputation, 

. Sooner or later peace muſt be made between 
France and England; but peace between ſuch 
proud, martial and high-ſpirited nations can never 
be of long duraticen, whilſt either of them is 
exaſperated againſt the other; and it is impoſſible 
for this country not to be exaſperated againſt 
France, if perſuaded that Mr. Burke ſpeaks the 
truth, 1 take it for granted, that a permanent 

M peace 
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peace with France, would be much more bene- 
hctal to Great Britain than frequent wars with 
her. It. is therefore, the duty of every Britiſh 
ſuhject to prevent, as far as he is able, the irritation 


and exaſperation which Mr. Burke's unjuſt in- 
 vetlives againſt | France might produce in the 


public mind. 

Continuing his ſtrain of rancorous abuſe, he 
aſſerts that the French Legiſlators* & have omitted 
no pains to - eradicate every benevolent , and 
“noble propenſity in the mind of man,” and that 
«their law of divorce, like all their laws, had 
« not for it's object the relief of domeſtic un- 
& caſineſs, but the total corruption of all morals, 
& the total diſconnection of ſocial life .“ Yew 


On the very face of this ſtatement it muſt (I 
hope) be a miſrepreſentation. I cannot believe 
there ever exiſted a body of men who undertook, 
with cool and ſteady deſign, to effect the total 
corruption of all morals. The rulers of France 
could have had no intereſted motive for at- 
tempting ſuch atrocious and ſtupid wickedneſs. 
Hiſtory does not exhibit auy race of men, nor 


has any writer of correct imagination ever fabled 
a claſs of beings, coolly and ſtcadily wicked without 
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' ſelfiſh inducements, or perpetrating miſchief only 
for the delight of contemplating miſery. Our 
greut poet will not ſuffer even thoſe Spirits, whom 
he repreſents as the ſource and perfection of 
every thing guilty and abominable, to purſue 
their projetts without the impulſe of a powerful 
motive. If the French Legiſlators meditated, as 
Mr. Burke aſſerts, the ſubjugation of the world 
of Europe to their laws, manners and opinions, 
they muſt have loſt their ſenſes if they would 
knowingly produce or encourage corruption of 
morals. The execution of : that daring delign 
would require the aid of every ſtern and rigid 
virtue; of courage unappalled by any, dangers; 
of patience in difficultics and hardſhips; of devoted 
zcal; of perſeverance againſt reverſes of fortune; 
of prompt and blind obedience. It would 
have demanded the ſacrifice of every private 
feeling, every ſelfiſſi regard, to the public am- 
bition: Would the practice of theſe virtues be 
promoted by an univerſal diſſoluteneſs, and the 
total corruption of all morals? 


Diſſoluteneſs and corruption of morals, when 
ſpread over a whole nation, will inevitably give 
it a torpid, voluptuous, feeble and effeminate 
character. If France has formed a ſcheme of 
hoſtility againſt the human race, a law that would 
— diſſolute and licentious manners in a 
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conſiderable degree among all her citizens, would 
be more . beneficial to mankind, and more ruinous 
to her guilty ambition, than the annihilation of 


Half of her armies and the capture of all her 


frontier fortreſſes. No diſſolute and debauched 
people have ever yet ſubverted the liberties of 
any conſiderable portion of the world. If the 
hiſtory of every age and nation can be depended 
on; if Lycurgus and the fathers of antient Rome 
are of any authority; if Bacon, More, Harrington, 


Monteſquieu, Hume, and the whole race of ſpe- 


culative juriſts and political philoſophers are 
not completely miſtaken, the Legiſlators of an 
aſpiring, martial Republic ſhould not only diſcou- 
rage, but ſhould moſt rigourouſly repreſs licen- 
tious and diſſolute manners. Theſe manners 
deſtroy all the virtues, and even the vices that 
enable ſuch a State to accompliſh her ends. They 
render à people unable to endure the fatigues 
and hardſhips of military duty; loth to encounter 
dangers; unwilling to ſacrifice, or even forego their 


eaſe and pleaſures on any account, and careleſs, 


except as they are perſonally intereſted, of their 
country's glory or diſgrace, her aggrandizement 
or her ruin. Diſſolute manners are but little 
favorable: to thoſe ſhocking, unnatural exertions 
of patriotiſm, which have ſometimes filled a whole 
people with a frantic ſpirit that has rendered them 
invincible and irreſiſtible, Difſoluteneſs with all 
210, Its 
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its evil is not univerſally corrupting, Although 
it always diminiſhes patrioti ſm, it does not 8 

| vr. on tlie natural affe ctions. | 
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1 do not W a en e 
en ſeverity, and extreme diffoluteneis may 
exiſt in the ſame nation, and that the ſame city may 
contain a Brutus and a Meſſalina. But I maintain 
that the Legiſlators who wiſh to avail themfelves of 
the rigid patriotiſm, of the one, are mad if they 
encourage the depravity of the other: for that 
depravity, if become general, would not only pre- 
vent any prodigies of patriotiſm, but would 
deſtroy all rational attachment to the publis 
, ä | 


| Since the downfall of Jacobinifn; we do not hear 
of any of thoſe ſhocking exertions of public or 
party ſpirit, that were at one time ſo much applauded 


in France. By ſome perſons, theſe patriotic enor- 


mities are called virtues, and they are generally 
characteriſed by an epithet taken, with great pro- 
priety indeed, from the name of that, nation that 
robbed and enſſaved as much as ſhe could find of 
the world. I confeſs I feel abhorrence, not admi- 
ration, at thoſe conqueſts, of nationality over 
nature. I deteſt all laws, inſtitutions, and opinions 
that require the man to be facrificed to the State, 
and private virtues to p ublie ambition. When 
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ſuch ſacrifices are demanded and applauded, the 
foundations of moral philoſophy are rudely and 
dangerouſly ſhaken.' The moral rules muſt vary 
according to political circumſtances. Public opi- 
nion, the ſtrongeſt: ſanction of moral law, will be 
depraved, and will afford all its authority to recom- 
mend as examples, thoſe exceſſes and crimes which 
are committed, or may be pretended to be com- 


. mitted, with the moſt heroical intentions in * 


ae of an N Fe n 8 


n is a 50051 wee that we have e 
ourſelves, and that we ſupport for our own advan- 
tage. It can neither deſtroy nor ſupercede the 
rights of thoſe beings, to whom the Sovereign 
Legiſlator of the Univerſe, providing for our 
advantage by means, certainly much wiſer and 
fitter than any that we can deviſe for that purpoſe, 
has'drawn us by a ſtronger attachment, and bound 
us by a prior obligation. The faQitious rights and 
duties cannot take place of the natural. Our 
country cannot require of us to forget our natural 
affections; to violate any duty or! perpetrate any 
crime. "abies fome circumſtances, ſhe bas the right 
to require the violation of any one duty or the 

perpettation of any one crime, ſhe may in other 
circumſtances have the right to require the viola. 
tion of any other duty or the perpetration, of any 


bibel crime; and therefore ſhe may command us 
got to 
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to violate all our natural duties and to perpetrate 
all ſorts; of crimes. If ſhe can juſtly require you 
to murder your ſon, ſhe may, by a leſs rigorous 
exaQion, command you io betray your friend, to 
rob your benefactor, to violate your. oath; and 

indeed all thoſe crimes, when ſuppoſed to have 
been perpetrated from revolutionary motives, were 
applauded in France during the flagitious reign of 
the Jacobin faction. But this moral being, 
Country, exiſts only for the general good, which 
is it's law, and which ſets limits to its claims. It 
cannot therefore require what would be ſo utterly 
ſubverſive of the general good, as the violation of 
natural duties and the perpetration of crimes. 


A blind, unlimited, and excluſive devotion to 


cauſe and country, has occaſioned ſome of the 
greateſt calamities that have. ever ſcourged the 
human race. It was a vicious enthuſiaſm that 
enabled the Roman robbers to pillage the Earth, 
and a few wretched and ignorant fanatics of the 
deſert, to barbarize almoſt all the nations of Aſia, 
and one of the fineſt and moſt celebrated portions 
of Europe. A furious zeal has often made the 
mildeſt of all theological ſyſtems, the Chriſtian 
religion, appear the moſt deteſtable; and has 
transformed that diſpenſation of mercy into a cruel 
ſcourge. Liberty, the greateſt of all temporal 
* when cheriſhed and ſupported by a 
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rational attachment, has been made by the rafti 
enthuſiaſm of its advocates, to produce as much 
miſery. as the moſt ſavage deſpotiſm. It was this 
frantic principle that gave ſucceſs for à time to the 
Jacobins, and had almoſt enabled them to plant 
their affiliated and aſſociated gangs, more abomi- 
nable than that murderous Junto that Sparta im- 
poſed upon the vanquiſhed: Athenians, in the midſt 
of the fineſt countries on the continent of Europe. 
Happily for the quiet and ſafety of the world, this 


vage and ferocious enthuſiaſm has expired in 


France along with the fyſtem that gave it birth. 


Her people are ſtill animated in her cauſe by a 


warm. and generous zeal: a paſſion as remote from 
the furious and dangerous Jacobin enthuſiaſm, as 
inconſiſtent with a en and one oven! 
character. bono! 203 Je | 
| During he who diſcuſſion on as. law of 


divorce, the object of which, according to Mr. 
Burke, was the total corruption of all morals, L 


happened to be in Paris, and to be acquainted with 


ſome. of the members of the National Aſſembly 
who were active in ſupport of that meaſure. I am 
firmly perſuaded that they had no ſuch objects in 
view as the corruption of morals and the total 
diſconnection of ſocial life. They atted in this 
inſtance as in many others, without ſufficient 
caution and conſideration, The law of divorce 

a was 
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vas adopted in the delirium of lideriy“: An 
indiſſoluble engagement of any kind, appeared to 
the democratic enthuſiaſts, deſtrutive of freedom. 
They expatiated on the diſſoluteneſs and domeſtic 
miſery that prevailed throughout F rance, occa- 
ſioned, as they aſſerted, by the abuſe ol the ancient 
paternal powet, and by the licentious manners that 
had grown up. under the ancient ſyſtem. The 
object of the law of divorce was not to corrupt 
| morals, but, to relieve the domeſtic diſquietudes 
that corrupt morals had produced: but although 


Mr., Burke, (through ihadvertency I preſume] has Rated 
the law of divorce inaccurately, He ſays in page 102, © Proceed- 
© ing in the ſpirit of the firſt authors of their Conſtitution, 
. ſucceeding aſſemblies werik the full length of the principle; 
© and gaye a licenſe to divorce at the mere pleaſure of either 
*« party, and at 4 month's notice.” The law of divorce, paſſed 
by the National Aſſembly in September 17924 provided, that 
| when either party demanded to be divorced without the conſent 
of the other, and aſſigned no other cauſe for the demand, than 
incompitibility of tempers and diſpoſitions, the perſon making 
the demand ſhould fignify it to a municipal officer, who was 
directed to cauſe the telations of both parties to have a 
meeting at the expiration of three nionths. If they could 
not then reconcile the couple, they were to hold a ſecond 
meeting, ſor the ſame friendly purpoſe, at the expiration of 
three months from the time of the firſt mecting; and if 
this ſecond attempt at reconciliation failed, the divorce, if 
inſiſted upon was allowed without further delay. A divorce 
at che pleaſure of either party was therefore not permitted 
without at leaſt fix month's notice. —Sce La Loi de Divorce. 
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its purpoſe was s good, its operation was certainly 
pernicious. It did not ſufficiently reſtrain capri- 


cious ſeparations, nor ſufficiently protet᷑t thoſe who 
ſtand moſt in need of protection. It abandoned 
the moſt feeble and molt amiable of our ſpecies to 
the mercy of thoſe who, if they ever have the 
deteſtable inclination, will always have the power 
to injure them The zcal of the authors of this law 
prevented them from foreſeeing its conſequences, 
or from conſi dering them with ſufficient attention. 
In the eſtimation of thoſe enthuſiaſts, nothing was 
of account when ſet in oppoſition to boundleſs 
liberty. But Mr. Burke will attribute nothing of 
the condutt of the revolutioniſts, no not a ſingle 
400 or endeavour, to miſtaken zeal; nothing to 
wild, extravagant enthuſtaſm; nothing even to 
ignorance, ftupidity or folly, or to any other 
cauſe that might in any degree extenuate their 
errors. Ie finds the ſource of every one of their 
meaſures in wicked cunning; in cold, deſigning 
villainy; in determined hoſtility to the human 
race; in perſecuting atheiſm; in ſyſtems of pure, 
unchequered guilt; in the radical depravity, and 
the inherent, inveterate, incurable corruption of 
their nature. | 


Speaking of the new laws, uſages and manners 
of France, he makes thefe obſervations, « "The 
&. whole body of this new ſyſtem of manners in 

&« ſup- 


1 

& ſupport of the new ſcheme of politics, I conſider 
« as a ſtrong and deciſive proof of determined 
« ambition and ſyſtematic hoſtility. I defy the 
« moſt refining ingenuity to invent any other 
« cauſe for the total departure of the Jacobin 
„Republic from every one of the ideas and uſages, 
religious, legal, moral, or ſocial, of this civi- 
« lized world, and for tearing. herſelf from it's 
“ communion wich ſuch ſtudied violence, but 


from a formed reſolution of kceping no terms 
% with that world “.“ 


No refining i ingenuity 1s requiſite to ſhew that the 
new ſyſtem of Government of France demanded a 
correfþouding ſyſtem of laws, uſages and manners, 
and that ſhe could not effectually eſtabliſh the one 
without the aid of the other. Having aboliſhed 
the feudal ſyſtem, as wall as all the privi- 
leges, immunities, and diſtinttions of the Orders, 
and laſtly, the Monarchical Government, ſhe ated 
only with common ſenſe in aboliſhing all the feudal 
or gothic laws and ulages; all the adopted titles of 
the Roman law that related to monarchical Go- 
vernment, and all the laws, cuſtoms, manners, and 
uſages that had any connexion with the feudal 
ſyltem, with the privileges, immunities, and, diſtinc- 
tions of the Orders, or with the power, influence, 
1755 ſplendor of the throne. A revolution in the 
nt) | Y Page 111 
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a hen laws, uſages, and manners above all, are 


made congenial with the new order of Minz. if 
the old laws and manners remain, they will perpe- 
tually recall the old fyſtem of Goverpment to 
remembrance; they will make its loſs regretted, 
and in the courſe of time, or at any favorable 
opportunity, they may 6ccafion its reſtoration. 1 
doubt Whether the laws of landed property that are 
"deduced from the feudal inſtitutions, and the cul. 
Toms and manners that prevailed i in France, during 
ber ancient regimen, could exiſt in a democratic - 
republic. If they could exiſt in it for any time, 
They would be at perpetual yariance with the ſpirit 
of the Government. It would fit heavgly and 
aukwardly upon them. It would keep them in conti- 
'vilal fear, and ſubject them to unceaſing vexation. 
"They would always figh © for the return pf that 
Governient, that inſtead of threateving, infulting, 
aud defpif ing, would folter and protett them. How 
cate it that at the reſtotation of our Charles IInd. 


1 Repillican Government expired in England 


Vichout a firupgle or à groan? Becauſe the old 
Jaws, uſages, culloms, and matiners had been left 
molt untouched. Every thing was congenial 
"ith the old Conſtitution. The country was con- 
quered | by the fanatics as by a band of Mamelukes, 
"Pur, not fiyolutionized. "She thou hr, felt, and 
"acted ingnarchically. Repiblicaniſm) was vibletice 
Ke "this © time. The reſtoration” of the kay 
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Conſtitutlon was the reſtoration of che natural 
order of things, and it was accompliſhed with a 
facility that appears incredible to thoſe who do not 
ſufficiently conſider the powerful influence of 
uſages and manners. The people naturally exulted 
at the reftoration of the ſyſtem from which their 
prejudices and affections had never been drawn - 
away by any revolutionary artifices. Much as 
its re-eſtabliſhment was facilitated and acce leratetl 
by its own merits, it was greatly indebted to the 
ignorance and ſtupidity of its fanatical enemies. 
They had no management. They knew nothing 
but vile cant. Although complete maſters of the 
country for eleven years, thoſe barbarous uſurpers 
could make no impreſſion upon it, except what was 
ruinous to themſelves, their en and 
their Wich | [fy "Ts 


Far different has been the Sonde of coils. 
volutioniſts of France. They have ſuffered 
nothing to remain that could militate againſt 
the genius of their inſtitutions. - La Vendée 
was the only part of France impervious to their 
revolutionary operations, andi it's long and aealous 
attachment to the ancient ſyſtem may be attributed, 
in a conſiderable degree, to the little change that 
vas effetted in it by che revolutiqnary meaſures, 
All thefe cireutnſtanees ſhould be well weighed by 
doe hom the reſteration of Charles I Ind. fill 
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encourages to expect the re- eſtabliſhment of the 
throne of Bourbon. We can account very 
ſatisfactorily for the change which the French 
Republic has made in hex laws, cuſtoms, uſages 
and manners, without ſuppoſing with Mr. Burke, 
that ſhe had formed a © reſolution of keeping no 
terms with the world, or that ſhe had any other 
mative in this inſtance, chan a ſtrong deſire of 
firmly eſtabliſhing, maintaining, and perpetuating 
her on lyſtem of Government, 1 her own 
2 | + Jo Ih ban 22, 


The ae in her laws has not been quite ſo 
great as Mr. Burke repreſents. Moſt of the 
articles of the Roman law, relating to promiſes, 
contracts, and other objects, and not interfering 
with the Republican ſyſtem, that were formerly 
adopted by France, are ſtill found in her code, 
and are meant to be preſerved, if Cambaceres has 
m6 the ſenſe of her n. 


But if the Wed in ber * manners and 
uſages had been as great as poſſible, it would 
not only not be a good ground of eterlnal war 
vich her, but it might not prevent an eternal peace 
between her and every nation in Europe. We have 
long been at peace with, nations who differ from 
dus in almoſt every thing in which human beings can 
differ; in form of Government, religion, laws, cuſ- 
293886 ⁰ % toms, 
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toms, ceremonies, manners, prejudices and opinions; 
with the Ottoman Empire; with the States of 
| Barbary; with Poland and Ruſſia, The good 
underſtanding that we have maintained with thoſe _ 
States cannot be wholly attributed to their diſtance 
from us, ſince our navy would fpeedily bring 
them all within reach of our power. Our wars 
have been almoſt always with the countries whoſe 
governments, laws, manners, and uſages moſt 
nearly reſembled our own. « Reſemblances, con- 
formities, and ſympathies,” do indeed lead us to 
aſſociate ; but they very often occaſion us to 
quarrel. They make us purſue the fame objefts: 
they therefore create rivalſhip and contention. 
Nothing,“ ſays Mr. Burke, © is fo ſtrong a tie 
« of amity between nation and nation, as correl- 
« pondence in laws, cuſtoms, manners, and habits 
4 of life.” Yet ſuch a correſpondence between 
the States of Greece formerly, and between many 
of the nations of Furope in modern times, by 
giving them the ſame views, the ſame wants, 'the 
ſame ſort of ambition, and by urging them to the 
attainment of their objects in the ſame manner, 
cauſed perpetual rivalſhips, jealouſies, animoſities 
and contentions between them. Nations that are 
candidates for the ſame fort of power, wealth and 
renown, muſt frequently claſh in their purſuits, 
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and the diſcordance vill produce irritation enough 
to occaſion a rupture. France and England have 
long ſought to acquire wealth, dominion, and 
influence,in the world, by the ſame weans, and 
they have found in almoſt every object of their 
ambition a ſource of Ne. 


] Thoſe reſemblances between * have oſten 
made their wars more rancorous as well as more fre- 
quent. The moſt triyial diſagreements have occa- 
fioned the moſt ſpiteful. and ſanguinary conflifts, 
Mr. Burke obſerves with ſatisfattion that & the nati- 
& ons of Europe have bad the very ſame Chriſtian 
« religion, agreeing in the fundamental parts, varying 
« a little in the ceremonies and in the ſubordinate 
« doftrines,” Vet theſe ceremonies and ſubordi- 
nate doQrines ; the faſhion of a hood; the placing 
fe a table; the dreſs of a prieſt; the decorations 

a church; the mode of commemorating the 
— —4 which our religion is founded ; the 
form of aprayer; the moſt trivial, and unintelligible 
tenets have produced amongſt Chriſtians as ran- 
courous and bloody wars as they have ever main- 
tained againſt the Pagan or the Mahometan; and 
have occaſioned: the moſt cruel and atrocious 
baniſhments, impriſonments, perſecutions, burn- 
ings, aſſaſſinations and maſſacres that diſgrace the 
annals of the world. 


If, 
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It, at the commencement of the reign of Louis 
XIV. France had become diſſimilar to this country 
in every reſpett, by being ſuddenly converted to 
the Mahometan religion,' and to Mahometan poli- 
tics, opinions, manners, uſages and habits of life, 
ſuch as they are at this time, we might not have 
had one conteſt with her ever ſince. She would 
not have given herſelf the leaſt concern whether 
we were Papiſts, Latherans or Calviniſts; whether 
our King was a Tudor or a Stuart, or of the 
illuſtrious Line of Brunſwick; whether the High 
Church or the Low Church, the Whig or the Tory 
| preponderated in our Legiſlature. She would have 
viewed with great indifference and compoſure our 
riſing colonies in America; our conqueſts in the 
| Eaſt and Weſt Indies; our commercial monopo- 
lies; and we ſhould have contemplated her affairs 
without any emotion except what might ariſe from 
our curioſity ; little anxious about the intrigues of 
the Divan or the Seraglio; little concerned whe- 
ther the ſeft of Ali or the ſect of Omar was 
triumphant. It is difficult to ſuppoſe any cauſe 
of rupture with France, in this ſituation, not origi- 
\, nating with ourſelves. Thus a total diſſimilitude 
in laws, cuſtoms, manners and habits of life, 
inſtead of being the cauſe of perpetual * enmity, 
may be a ſtrong preſervative of — peace 

between nations. th 
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I bave hitherto maintained little more than 
| that peace may be made, ſafely. and honorably, 
with the French Republic. On the advantages 
of peace it is unneceſſary to expatiate. The 
topic, although ſo fertile, has been nearly exhauſted. 
There is however, one among thoſe advantages 
that has not been conſidered with the attention 
it merits: I mean the happy influence that peace 
vould have upon the French Republic; in ſoothing 
her ſufferings; in mollifying her ſtern charaQer; 
in lowering her high military ſpirit; in deſtroying 
what may yet remain of the revolutionary enthu- 
liaſm; in a word in diretting all her valour, 
enterpriſe, perſeverance, activity and energy to 
other purpoles. than conqueſt or deſtruction. She 
might ſoon. be diſtinguiſhed for refinement and 
blefſed with proſperity. 1 ſhall be told, perhaps, 
| that ſhe ould then become. a formidable com- 
mercial rival to Great Britain. Be it ſo. Sbe 
will be a much leſs dangerous rival to us, as a 
commercial than as a warlike Republic. It is in 
vain to deny it: Great commerical proſperity tends 
not only to mollify and refine, but to enfeeble 
a national chaxafter. A nation of rich merchants 
and manufacturers is a far leſs formidable * 
than a nation of fierce and hungry warriors. 


It I were perſeAly neutral in this great. conteſt, 
I ſhould wiſh very {ſincerely fer the peaceful 
happi- 


1 

happineſs of ſo large a portion of my fellow 
beings as the people of France. But as one of 
their enemies, I with for it moſt ardently. What 
would be our fituation if we had reduced France 
to extreme poverty and wretchedneſs; and had 
deprived her of all hope of improving her con- 
dition, except by conqueſt or plunder? The 
exuberance of her population, impelled by po- 
litical paſſions only, carried terror and diſmay 
into moſt of the Nations of Europe. What chen 
vould ſhe not atcheive if, impelled by the neceſſity 
of preſerving life and by vengeance, as well as 
by enthuſiaſm, her whole race were to guſh forth 
on all ſides, uniting Vandal fury with Spartan 
valor and Roman perſeverance and the military 
ſcience in higher perfection than it was ever 
poſſeſſed by any other people? I confeſs I ſincerely 
hope that France may ſoon become rich enough 
to have more to fear than to hope from the de- 
predations of war, and that ſhe may derive ſo much 
proſperity and happineſs from the re-eſtabliſhment 
of peace, as to make her ardently deſirous of 
its eternal preſeryation, | 


It is evident that a general peace would have 
the happieſt influence upon France. The partial 
treaties of peace which ſhe has already made, have 
had it in ſo great a degree as to have divelted 
her of the favage ferocity that marked her cha- 
racter whilſt ſhe was aſſailed by all the confederate 
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powers. I conlider the effect that a peace of 
tolerable duration would have upon the martial 
ſpirit and the political ardor of the French people, 
of ſuch importance, that I believe the French 
Republic, bounded by the Rhine, the Mountains, 
the Mediterranean and the Ocean, would be a leſs 
formidable enemy after ten years of peace, than 
ſhe would be at this time if her empire did not 
extend beyond the territories ſhe poſleſſed at the 
commencement of the war. It is not long ſince 
Spain has became her ally and our enemy. The 
event did not depreciate our funds an hundredth 
part of their value. Spain is a quiet, ſober, re- 
gular antagoniſt, Her friend has not been able 
to communicate to her a ſpark of his fire. One 
Spain coming againſt us freſh out of a revolu- 
tion, would be worſe than a dozen of ſuch enemies 
as Spain is now“. 


It has been urged that the conduct of the 
French Republic to ſome of her enemies and 


Mr, Burke, having diſcuſſed the ſubject of the equivalent 
to be offered to France for the ee ſſion of the territories conquered 
by her from our allies, makes the following myſterious obſerva- 
tion, If you or others ſee a way out of theſe difficulties, I am 
« happy. I ſee indeed a fund from whence equivalents will be 
«« propoſed. I fee it, but I cannot juſt now touch it. It is a 
« queſtion of high moment, It opens another Iliad of woes ta 
Europe.“ See page 156. Concerning the nature of this 
fund I have formed various, but unſatisfactory conjectures, 
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to all the powers ſhe has made peace with, 


ſhould deter us from making any peace with her at 
all. Mr. Burke accuſes her of negociating with 
the inſolence of ancient Rome, and he ſcems to 
regard each of her Generals as a Brennus *. 
& Spain,” ſays Mr. Burke, “ is a Province of the 
“ Jacobin Empire, and ſhe mult make peace or 
“ war according to the orders ſhe reccives from 
“ the Directory of Allaſſins.” That the French 
Directory have great influence over her councils 
cannot be doubted. But it ſeems to have been 


acquired in ſome degree by diplomatic addreſs, 


It is certain at leaſt, that if her ſituation is as Mr. 
Burke repreſents it, ſhe 4s ignorant of her abaſe- 
ment. She would not otherwiſe dare to ſpeak of 
ber maſters in the contemptuous and inſulting 
language ſhe applied to them in her anſwer to the 
remonſtrance of the Court of Peterſburgh con- 
cerning her condutt to the allied powers. When 
ſhe publiſhed that anſwer ſhe muſt have forgotten 
that „ the Regicide Ambaſlador” (the French 
Ambaſiador) “ governed at Madrid.” And he too 
muſt be unacquainted with the extent of his power, 
or he would not ſuffer ſuch an outrage on his 
dignity to remain unpuniſhed. 


* « With their ſpear they draw a circle about us.” — Page 61. 
t He is the Gaul that puts his /word into the ſcale,” —Page 13. 


Pruſſia 
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Pruſſia has alfo been ſuppoſed to ſurniſh proofs 


of French inſolence. This has been preſumed in 
conſequence of the permiſſion granted by his 
Prufhan Majeſty to the French Citizens who reſide 
in his territories, to diſtinguiſh themſelves by the 
revolutionary decoration. But from the conduct 
and views of the Directory and the King of Pruſſia 
when this diſtinction was allowed, it is extremely 
improbable that he granted it without ſome ſort of 
compenſation. The ſtrength of his dominions, 
and their poſition with reſpect to the French Re- 
public, forbid the ſuppoſition that ſhe ever com- 
pelled him to make regulations of internal police. 
* 

There is not one of the other States with which 
ſhe has made peace that bears ſuch a relation to 
her, as would exiſt between the Britiſh empire and 
her, after the termination of the var. The power 
of waging war is the beſt guarantee for preſerving 
peace; and when a country refuſes to treat with 
her enemy until he has deprived her of that power 
ſhe lies wholly at his mercy, and can expect no- 
thing but permiſſion to capitulate. The French 
Republic, like every other conquering State, has 
often conſulted her magnanimtiy lefs than her inte- 
reſt and her pride. But I cntertain too high a 
confidence in our own power to apprehend that 
ſhe will ever preſume to treat Great Britain like 


one of the petty States of Italy. 
Wich 
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Wich reſpeR to our material reſources for {ups 

porting war, by which 1 mean men and military 
apparatus of every kind, I can ſee no end to them, 
provided the people will contribute to the utmoſt 
extent of their ability. But if they refuſe to con- 
tribute, except in the uſual, regular, and moderate 
manner; if they are animated by no fervent zeal; 
no glowing patriotiſm, to ſupport them under priva- 
tions and in diſtreſs; if, in ſhort, they will not give 
eyery thing: beyond. what 1s neceſlary to ſupport 
themſelves to ſupport their country, I am appre- 
henſive chat this war cannot be long continued 
without very great embarraſſment. 


On the ſubjeR gf | the mier reſources of 
nations, I think very erroneous opinions have 
been prevalent. It is not in money of any deſcrip- 
tion, paper or metallic, that che actual reſources 
of a country conſiſt, nor is it by the credit of 
aſſignats or mandats, or the price of any public 
fund that we can eſtimate the real ability of France 
or England. If a country produce men, ſhips, 
proviſions, arms and ammunition in. ſufficient 
abundance, or. what will be nearly as well, ſuffi- 
cient of other valuable, commodities to purchaſe 
what ſhe does not produce; and if her people are 
willing, or can be made, to contribute them for 
her ſervice, ſhe may wage war, defenſive or 
offenſive, as long as they laft, without poſſeſſing a 

ſingle 
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ſingle piece of coin, or any notes repreſenting 
coin, and without being obliged to ſupport any 
paper-currency by plunder. Thoſe repreſentatives 
of value, which have been miſtakenly confidered 
as real refources, are no more than uſeful inſtru- 
- ments for obtaining the actual inſtruments of war. 
They greatly facilitate, but they are not abſolutely 
neceſſary to the transfer of them from the ſubjeR 
to the Government. In ſome ſituations the Go- 
vernment may lay their hands on whatever they 
want for the public ſervice in the firſt inſtance. 
But in ſuch countries as France and England, an 
able miniſter can never be driven to adopt this 
oppreſſive mode of ſupply. He mult be extremely 
ignorant of the ſcience of finance, who could not 
maintain a good paper currency, having the whole 
ſurplus produce of a wealthy nation to fupport it. 
If every piece of coin, and every note, bill and 
debenture i in Great Britain were ſuddenly annihi- 
lated, the loſs would not render us unable to carry 
on a long and vigorous war, if the population and 
produce of the country continued as at preſent, 
and if her people were animated in ſupport of the 
conteſt. In theſe circumſtances I am perſuaded 
we could fucceſsfully reſiſt all Europe for as long 
a time as Mr. Burke thinks it probable that the 
preſent war may continue. The loſs of the preſent 


REY medium, although it. would occaſion 
extreme 
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extreme embarraſſment until a paper currency were 
well eſtabliſhed, would not depriye us of men or 

arms, or of any, of; the materials for attack or 
—— except what the annihilated obin could 
haye purchaſed ſrom Foreign Countries. Nothing, 
indeed, hort of a palpable State neceſſity would 
Juſtify the creation of a paper currency in a great 
commercial nation. It is an expedient: productive 
of. much evil; and I truſt we ſhall never /he:com- 
pelled to adopt it. If, however, a paper currency 
were our only reſource, it might be maintained at 


par by impoſing annual taxes, to be paid with the 
paper money only, to the amount of the paper 


money annually iſſued. It might even preſerve 
its full nominal value, if chat amount exceeded 
thoſe taxes in a. certain degree. So much of the 
paper money as would be abſorbed hy commerce, 
might be ſafely, iſſued, over and above the quan- 
tity of that money that would be returned to Go- 
vermnent by the taxes. If this currency ſhould 
fail, another could be raiſed upon different prin- 
ciples. Taxes might be impoſed on aftual pro- 
duce, and the payment exafted in Kind. What 
they yielded might be lodged in the Public Store- 
houſes, and. ſuch articles as the Government had 


to keep up its value; and with this paper money 
the Government mj bt 1 what BE could 


no occaſion for, might be ſold for the paper mone# 
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not · Ohtain by dire taxation'or requiſition®,” This 
laſt fort of pupet currehey, or rather this mode of 
foppaning we, is avkward' and embarraſſing: It 
bin onhy che hecelſary; when the firſt ſort of paper 


| money Has failed, Uhrough extravagance, bad faith, 
dene eb 91 deqtiq 5 16 note Dy b {tt 
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Hanes has fully ſlie vn linde the revolution at 
real militazy ve ſourtes conſiſt bf; and The las ton 


pfetoty re ſured the opinion chat the want/6Ftn6Hey| 


or {e&ven'tthe! ruin of ſyſtem of Rnanct; müll 
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wealth Gf he (urch. Rich, however, as the 
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eſtate was that was mottgaged'for them, various 
cauſes reduced their value ſo much, that they 
were at laſt hardty worth the expence of fabrica- 
tion. Vet in their loweſt State, France ſupplied 
her armies with the moſt laviſh profuſion. She 
produced every thing they wanted, and her Go- 


vernment were maſters” of every thing that ſhe 
produceti For a ſhort'time they levied taxes on 


property in kind, and when preſſed hard, they 


made dirett requiſitions. ' Another paper currency 
(the Mandats) has been eſtabliſned, and has ſuc- 
eeeded in part. Where it fails, metallic money is 
obtained to ſupply the deficiency. During the 
greateſt of the fiſcal diſtrefſes of France, ſhe 
cartied on the war againſt the allies with am energy 
that cannot' be derives: from the moſt flouriſhing! 
N N * the 3 of enthuſiaſm; 
Mis en 

avs I had almoſt ſaid! infinite, as our 
material reſourtes now are, I do not think that 
we ſhould be able to accompliſh the objects for 
which Mr. Burke adviſes the continuance of 'the 
war, if every one of us' were convinced of the 
juſtneſs of his opinions, and fired with the ardor of 
his zeal. The Republican ſyſtem of France was 
at one time aſſailed by go, ooo men, on the very 
loweſt computation; conſiſting of the armies of 
La Vendée; thoſe of the King of Spain, the late 
King of Sardinia, the Italian States; the King of 
| P 2 Pruſlia, 
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Pruſſia, the Emperor, the Germanic Princes, 
Holland and England. Moſt of thaſe armies were 


bighly, enraged againſt the enemy; and they were 


all compoſed, of brave, active and diſciplined 
troops, and were commanded by many of the 
ableſt generals in Europe. Vet this mighty force 
not only failed in its object, but failed without 
ever having been near the attainment of it. It 
failed without ever having been in a ſituation that 
permits us now to preſume, that it would have been 
completely ſucceſsful, if it had been encreaſed by 
two or three hundred thouſand men. Tbeſe nu- 
merous, well- conducted, well- appointed, obedient, 
brave, active, enthuſiaſtic, mighty armies, not only 
failed.of the conqueſt of the French Republic, but 
they were themſelves vanquiſhed by the French 
Republic in a ſhorter ſpace of time, and with ſeverer, 
more terrible, more murderous defeat than any 
ather force of equal magnitude, whoſe diſcomfi- 
ture is recorded in the annals of the modern world · 
No perſon in his ſenſes would think of attempting 
the conqueſt of the French Republic, or what is 


the fame, the ſubverſion of her political ſyſtem, 


m this moment of her proſperity and triumph, 
with leſs than double the force, which was ſo 
extremely inadcquate to that atchievement in the 


days of her greateſt difficultigs and deepeſt afllic- 


tion. Were a million of troops at our diſpoſal, 
(a force which in our preſent circumſtances it is 
hardly 
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hardly” neceſſary to ſay* we cannot bring to af 


offenſively againſt her) T am not ſo ſanguin as to | 


believe, that we could change the ſyſtem of her 
Government. Among the enemies with whom we 
mould have to contend; 1 look upon Louis 
XVIII. and his counſellors to be very formidable. 
Indeed the couneils of the exiled Princes, appear 
as if guided by Sieyes. All their addreſſes, pro- 
elamations, and publications of every ſort con- 
cerning their principles and views, ſeem dic- 
tated by the genius of the French Republic. 
They breathe noching but vengeance agaiaſt 
all 'who bave in the ſmalleſt degree forwarded 
any part, or any meaſure of the revolution; 
and againſt all who ſhall not affiſt in reſtoring, 
rigidly and completely, every part of the old 
ſyſtem of Government; every part of a ſyſtem of 
which ſome parts are univerſally deteſted by the 
whole French nation“. Experience has given no 

wiſdom, 


In a work publiſhed by order of the French Princes, entitled, 
« Developpement des principes fondamentaux de la Monarchie 
Frangoiſe, the Royal Prerogative is defined to be La 
Reunion du pouvoir legiſlatif, judiciare & executif, le roi etant 
le Sgul Souverain Seigneur, le Legiſlateur unique, en lui refidant 
excluſivement la plenitude de Vautorite ſupreme.” It is even 
aſſerted that Le — EN TEE 
Conſtitution.” 


In another work of the ſame kind the following claſſification is 
made of thoſe whom it will be neceflary to puniſh, when the 
OR Counter- 
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viſdom, adyexſity, has taught no moderation 10 
thoſe Winger e 1; We.could nat. have bad 
My firable; alligs .to. ſupport... If the French 
people were: the, molt. torpid, or fober, in place of 
being the moſt animated, of, all, Republicans, the 
proclamations, of the, Princes, would gouſe [ther 
into rage, and make them reſiſt, with. all their might 
the reſtogation. of the ancient monarehy. Such a 
King as Louis. XVIII. enen wee 
per Royal Exchange. indy 


z 


conv; 9111 by emingh . * qd. 

7 ants for this, Country, * wt for 
the whole world, his Majeſty. has, not been, adviſed 
to continue the, war for the purpoſe of effecting 
oy Counter-revohyian, in gange, Indeed as far 
as F range only is concerned, th Ino attain- 
able object ol value, for Which, the continuance; of 
the, war againſi her vou be adviabeo:. a 


Counter- revolution takes "plate: * ES 2 27 iffreuſe 
combinaiſ6n demanderent les Etats Generaux.—2. Les hommes 
6ifivement obſcurs. —3. Les. ame des, Nouyeautis,—4 , Les 
mècontens.—5. Les ingrats, <6; Les philoſophes ou j {+= Indi 
7. Les Proteſtants. —8. Les Speculatgurs abſtraits. T% Les par- 
tiſuns des deux Chambres. —J0, Le. parti. d Onleans. — I, Celui. 
de M. Necker. —12. Les Repuhlicains.— 13. Tous ceux "ſans 
exceptions qui preterent le ſermept du Jeu de Paulme.—14., Les 
Monarchiens.—15. Les Monarchiſtes.—16. Les Feuillans. —17. 
Les Minifteriels.---t8. Les Adminiſtrateurs.——19. Les Membres 
des Societẽs & des Clubs. 20. Les debris de la premiere Le- 
Silature,——21, Les Succeſſeurs qu elle chaiſe.” 
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Her commerce as an objeft of booty is con- 
dente Almoſt all her pofſeffions in both the 
Indies are urs, except the Ifint'of St. Domingos 
which 1 am told the whole force of England 
would be ihſufficient to ſubdue. As for France 
herſelf; fie lies before uh. a mighty and ittpe- 
rietrable” alk "of Atengeh.” At home, 1 truſt 
that e ate Equally invulnerable; and chat 
although We" Have not like France, à chain of for- 
treſſes to impede an invaller, we ate as firmly 
protetted, ſhould” even our navy fail; by the 
rampart that made Sparta ſo long _ 4 
wall of men, „ our ſituation is not 
quite 15 Arong.' Our extenſive commette, and 
our rich and numerous colonies, render us vul- 
nerable in every quartet of the world. The peril 
in which theſe may be placed deſetves ſerious 
conſideration. But there are other objets of 
fuperior importance. Great Britain has much 
more at "Rake than her colonies and her com- 
merce. Ardently as 1 wiſh for a ſpeedy peace, 
and fanguine as is my hope that it will be the foun- 
dition of uninterrupted friendſhip between France 
and England, and the forerunner of une campled 
proſperity to the people of both nations, i it would 
be the Hit advice 1 Would offer to my country, 
to ſacriflce ber freedom for the, 'preſeryation. 


of her wealth, or to. Purchaſe. cranquillity with 
donor. Rc al 
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The manner in which the Directory have . 
off the negotiations mult be highly afflifting, to 
every one who wiſhes for the termination of the 
2 The adyocate for peace is extremely em- 

alſeg by Their condue. 1t has rendered; our 
fituation, highly : difficult. Difficult, howeven, and 
embarzalling as it is, I truſt that the magnitude of 
tho eyi], vill ſuggeſt ſome remedy, and that both 
parties will ſacrifice ſomething « of punRilio to put 

an end to the effyſion;of human blogg, and to all 
the other ;dreadfy] File A murderous 


conflict, ui Zi (MM £6330 5 
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. But, jf no remedy, ga be foundz, if Great Bri- 


rain can. not make peace conſiſtently with ber 


Dl 


dignity and independence, let the war be proſecuted 
if poſſible, for ſome objeQ/ that, may compenſate 
for its calamities. There is one of the, allies of 
F rance whoſe American poſſeſſions, probably in 
no very good ſtate of defence, would he a moſt, 
valuable prize. Let us endeavour to puniſh the 
perfidy of Spain, and to gain an equivalent for the 
N etherlands i in Mexico and Peru. . The oppreſſion, 
which, the native and the African inhabitants of 
thole rich and extenlive. territories; endure, from, 
their Spaniſh ty rants, « and the diſaffection which 
it has occaloned, are notorioug, Why then ſhould 
we not adopt: the ener „ without, che eXtrayagancey 
of that policy whic 2 "ſerved France in the 
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Weſt Indies inftead of fleets and armies? Why 
ſhould! we not enliſt enthüſiaſm into cur ſervice, 
and did our-amms with the generous principles 
of Engliſh libe#ty? To fubdue Spaniſh America 
by: mieve ſorte may be impoſſible To wrelt it 
om dis appreſſors, by emancipating its enflaved 
inhabitamg, way be a project as prafticable as it 
wouldsbe/ juſt and glorious. The emancipation 
chat I mean is ſuck as its objects are capable of 
receiving; "deliverance from phyſical evil; from 
bodily" endurance; not the emancipation that was 
given by the French Convention, which inftantly, 
plated the flee” oh a footing with the moſt en- 
lightened/ freeman, in regard to political rights, 
and which was equally injurious to che Kappinels 
of vgs earn _ Ro Ty | 


'T; 
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The inks Gentlemen will probably object 
io this projet. Its fucceſs might endanger what 
they” eall their property. He muſt be a wretched 
politician who does not ſee that the preſervation 
of our Empire in the Weſt Indies will require a 
ſpeedy- change of ſyſtem with” regard to the ne- 
groes; thank God that it will require it, and that 
what could not be obtained from humanity will 
be wrung from avarice. 


I mink it is certain that all the troops we have 
in the Weſt Indies, and all we can conveniently 
Q ſend 
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ſend there, will be inadequate to contend 
againſt the decree which aboliſhed ſlavery 
throughout all the territories of the; French Re- 
public. We haye already ſelt the inſluence of 
this decree ſeverely. But what we have hitherto 
experienced from it, is trivial in compariſon of 


what is yet 40 be a apprehended. | Its operation is 
powerful in proportion to its notoriqty, ahl it 
becomes every day more and, more known to thoſe 
from whom it is endeavoured to be concealed. 
We cannot oppoſe it but by ſomething ſimilar to 
it. We deceive ourſelyes if we imagine chat we 
ha ve ſo far brutalized the. negroes, or rather 
degraded them below che ſtate of the hrute crea · 
tion, that they cannot diſtinguiſh between freedom 
and ſlavery; between a, genexous deliverer and a 
cruel tyrant. We muſt meliorate their condition 
if we expect to retain their fidelity. I hope it was 
with a view to their happineſs (that, is to their final 
emancipation, for what happineſs, can co-exiſt with 
ſlavery?) that our ambaſſador vas inſtrutted to treat 
concerning them with the French Government. 
Perhaps his ſuggeſtians related to the plan chat was 
once mentioned in the Houſe of Commons by Mr. 

Dundas for aboliſhing ſlavery all over the; world. 

Mr. Dundas thought this might be eſſedted in our 
Weſt-India Iſlands, gradually and without danger, 
by ſuffering ſlavery to expire with the preſent race 
of flaves, and by giving their maſters a certain right 


to 
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to che lexyices of their children, until the age of 


twenty - one, as a compenſation for W of 


an 
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of the virtuous fervor with which the whole nation 
at one time eſpouſed the cauſe of the injured 
Africans. We have now ſtronger reaſon than ever 
to intereſt ourſelves in their welfare. It is con- 
neQed with our proſperity, perhaps with our inde- 


pendence. We require every poſſible aid to 
combat the French Republic, and if we refuſe to 


mitigate the ſervitude of the negroes, now that 


France offers them freedom, we may not only 
loſe them as faithful ſervants, but have to oppoſe 
them .as'\fierce and exaſperated enemies, This 
might entirely deprive us of; our Weſt India 
poſſeſſions, which are ſo fruitful a ſource of ſupply 


9 for the treaſury, or might divert ſo much of our 
force to defend them, as would leave our more 


important dominions expoſed to the attacks of the 
ever vigilant and enterprizing enemy. 


Wait 1d iltid ot Perliament may deter- 
mine with reſpect to the Negroes of our own 
colonies, I truſt that your Gracet will never be 
induced by the apprehenſions of ſlave- dealers, to 
adviſe his Majeſty to rejeQ any honorable project 
for national aggrandizement, or to heſitate at making 
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ove grand: exeriion-t0jctancipate-the- now world; 
o obtain an ample. indemmjey-for all. our loffes; 
. ivalent to all chat — 
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